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MRS. BROOKE. 








Maria del Occidente, otherwise, we believe, Mrs. Brooke, is styled in ‘ The | 


Doctor, &c.,"* ‘the most impassioned and most imaginative of all poetesses.’ 
And without taking into account guedam ardentiora scattered here and there 


throughout her singular poem, there is undoubtedly ground for the first clause, | ber of Egla, and perish. 
and, with the more accurate substitution of ‘fanciful’ for ‘imaginative,’ for the | page of Sardius, king of Media, ventures the encounter :— 


whole of the eulogy. ‘ Zophiel’ is worth any one’s perusal for its uniqueness. 
Its faults and its beavties are about equal in magnitude, yet leave each to be 
felt separately. It is at once obscure in diction and intense in feeling, learned 
and inartificial, wild as the forest and ornamented asa palace. The germ of the 
story is the tale contained in the 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters of the apocryphal 
book of Tobit; but it is so Grecised and Talmudised, eudemonised and cacode- 
monised, that neither Tobiassthe Fish, nor the Wicked Spirit would know them- 
selves again under the manipulation of ‘Mary of the West.’ Zophiel, who is 
also Apollo, is enamoured of Egla, the apocryphal Sara; and though he is a 
fallen spirit, he is loving and compassionate, and the poem concludes with Ra- 
ppeets giving him hopes of restoration. tis while Egla is waiting in her 

ridal-chamber for the coming of Meles, the first of the seven who dare her bed, 
that Zophiel makes his appearance, and declares his love :— 


“Then, lowly bending with seraphic grace, 
The vase he proffer'd full; and not a gem 
Drawn forth successive from its sparkling place, 

But put to shame the Persian diadem ; 


While he, ‘ Nay, let me o'er thy white arms bind 
These orient pearls, less smooth ;—Egla, for thee, 
My thrilling substance pain’d by storm and wind, 
I sought them in the caverns of the sea. 


Look ' here's a ruby ; drinking solar rays, 
I saw it redden on a mountain-tip ; 

Now on thy snowy bosom let it blaze ; 
’T will blush still deeper to behold thy lip. 


Here's for thy hair a garland; every flower 
That spreads its blossoms, water'd by the tear 
Of the sad slave in Babylonian bower, 
Might see its frail bright hues perpetuate here. 
* Bor morn’s light bell, this changeful amethyst ; 
A sapphire for the violet’s tender blue ; 
Large opals, for the queen-rese zephyr-kist ; 
And here are emeralds of every hue, 
For folded bud and leaflet dropp'd with dew. 


And here’s a diamond, cull'd from Indian mine, 
To gift a haughty queen: it might not be ; 
I knew a worthier brow, sister divine, 
And brought the gem ; for well I deem for thee. 


The arch-chemic sun in earth’s dark bosom wrought 
To prison thus a ray, that when dull night 
Frowns o'er her realms, and nature's all seems nought, 
She whom he grieves to leave may still behold his light.” 


Thus spoke he on, while still the wond'ring maid 
Gazed, as a youthful artist ; rapturously 

Each perfect, smooth, harmonious limb survey'd, 
Insatiate still her beauty-loving eye. 


For Zophiel wore a mortal form ; and blent 
In mortal form, when perfect, nature stows 
Her all that ’s fair enhanced ; fire, firmament, 
Ocean, earth, flowers, and gems,—all there disclose 


Their charms epitomised: the heavenly power 
To lavish beauty, in this last work, crown’'d: 

And Egla, form’d of fibres such as dower 
Those who most feel, forgot all else around. 


He saw, and soft’ning every wily word, 
Spoke in more melting music to her soul ; 

And o'er her sense, as when the fond night-bird 
Woos the full rose, o’erpowering fragrance stole ; 


Or when the lilies, sleepier perfume, move, 
Disturb’d by two young sister fawns, that play 

Among their graceful stalks at morn, and love 
From their white cells to lap the dew away. 


She strove to speak, but ‘twas in murmurs low; 

While o'er her cheek, his potent spell confessing, 
Deeper diffus'd the warm carnation glow 

Still dewy wet with tears, her inmost soul confessing. 


As the lithe reptile in some lonely grove, 

With fix'd bright eye of fascinating flame, 
Lures on by slow degrees the plaining dove, 

So nearer, nearer still the Bride and Spirit came. 


Success seem'd his ; but secret, in the height 
Of exultation, as he brav’d the power 
Which bafiled bim at morn, a secret light 
Shot from his eye, with guilt and treachery fraught. 
Nature upon her children oft bestows 
The quick, untaught perception ; and while art 
O’ertasks himself with guile, loves to disclose 
The dark thought in the eye, to warn the o’er-trusting heart. 


Orhaply ‘twas some airy guardian foil’d 

The Sprite. What mix'd emotions shook his breast, 
When her fair hand, ere he could clasp, recoil'd! 

The spell was broke, and doubts and terrors prest 


Her sore. While Zophiel : ‘ Meles’ step I heard— 
He's a betrayer '—wilt receive him stil] ¢” 

The rosy blood driv'n to her heart by fear, 
She said, in accents faint but firm, “I will,” 


The Spirit hedrd ; and all again was dark, 
Save, as before, the melancholy flame 

Of the full moon ; and faint, unfrequent spark, 
Which from the perfume's burning embers came, 


That stood in vases round the room disposed. 
Shuddering and trembling to her couch she crept ; 
Soft oped the door, and quick again was closed, 
And through the pale grey moonlight Meles stept. 
—- 


® Vol. li. p. 176. 





| 
| 





But ere he yet, with haste, could throw aside 
His broider’d belt and sandals—dread to tell, 
Eager he sprang—he sought to clasp his bride— 
He stopt :—a groan was heard—he gasp'd, and fell 


Low by the couch of her who widow’'d lay, 
Her ivory hands, convulsive, clasp'd in prayer, 
But lacking power ta move ; and when ’twas day, 
A cold black corse was all of Meles there.’-—Zophiel, p. 43. 
Alcestus, Ripheus, Philomars, and Rosanes, all in succession seek the cham- 
At length the beauteous boy Altheetor, the favourite | 


‘ Touching his golden harp to prelude sweet, 

Entered the youth, so pensive, pale, and fair ; 
Advanced respectful to the virgin’s feet, 

And, lowly bending down, made tuneful parlance there. 


Like perfume soft his gentle accents rose, 
And sweetly thrill’d the gilded roof along ; 
His warm devoted soul no terror knows, 
And truth and love lend fervour to his song. 


She hides her face upon her couch, that there 

She may not see him die. No groan,—she springs 
Frantic between a hope-beam and despair, 

And twines her long hair round him as he sings. 


Then thus: ‘Oh! Being, who, unseen but near, 
Art hovering now, behold and pity me! 

For love, hope, beauty, music,—all that’s dear, 
Look, look on me, and spare my agony ! 


Spirit! in mercy make me not the cause, 
The hateful cause, of this kind being’s death ! 
In pity kill me first! He lives—he draws— 
Thou will not blast !—he draws his harmless breath !” 


Still lives Altheetor ; still unguarded strays 
One hand o’er his fallen lyre ; but all his soul 

Is lost,—given up. He fain would turn to gaze, 
But cannot turn, so twin’d. Now, all that stole 


Through every vein, and thrili’d each separate nerve, 
Himself could not have told,—all wound and clasp’d 

In her white arms and hair. Ah! canthey serve 
To save him? ‘ What a sea of sweets !’’—he gasp'd 


But ‘twas delight : sound, fragrance, all were breathing. 
Still swell’d the transport: ‘* Let me look and thank :” 
He sigh’d (celestial smiles his lip enwreathing :) 
“«T die—but ask no more,” he said, and sank ; 


Still by her arms supported—lower—lower— 
As by soft sleep oppress’d ;—so calm, so fair, 
He rested on the purple tap’stried floor ; 
It seem'd an angel lay geposing there.’—Jlid., p. $3. 
Zophiel killed him not :— 


‘** He died of love ; or the o’erperfect joy 
Of being pitied—pray’d for—prest by thee. 
Oh! for the fate of that devoted boy 
I'd sell my birthright to eternity. 


“‘T’m not the cause of this thy last distress. 
Nay ! look upon thy Spirit ere he flies! 

Look on me once, and learn to hate me less !"” 
He said ; and tears fell fast from his immortal eyes.’—p. 84. 


Zophiel now renounces all selfish designs upon Egla; but, resolving that no 
mortal shall wed her, he meditates the means of preserving her for his own 
society in perpetual youth and beauty. Forthis purpose he seeks Phraérion, a 
gentler, flower-like spirit, made up of love and tenderness, and persuades him 
to lead the way to the palace of the Gnomes, under the ocean, where Taha- 
thyam keep the elixir of life. This episode is the most brilliant part of the poem, 
and stamps Mrs. Brooke a woman of true genius. We have quoted a great 
deal, but we must make room for this picture of the two Spirits before their 
descent into the Sicilian sea :— 

‘The sea was calm, and the reflected moon 
Still trembled on its surface ; not a breath 
Curl'd the broad mirror. Night had past her noon ; 
How soft the air! how cold the depths beneath ! 


The Spirits hover o’er that surface smooth ; 
Zophiel’s white arm around Phraérion’s twin’d 
In fond caress, his tender fears to sooth, 
While either’s nearer wing the other’s cross’d behind. 


Well-pleased, Phraérion half forgot his dread ; 
And first, with foot as white as lotus leaf, 
The sleepy surface of the waves essay’d ; 
But then his smile of love gave place to drops of grief. 
How could he for that fluid dense and chill 
Change the sweet floods of air they floated on ? 
E’en at a touch his shrinking fibres thrill ; 
But ardent Zophiel, panting, hurries on : 


And (catching his mild brother’s tears, with lip 
That whisper'd courage *twixt each glowing kiss) 

Persuades to plunge : limbs, wings, and locks they dip, _ 
Whate'er the other's pains, the lover felt but bliss.’—4b. p, 124. 


A drop of the elixir is obtained, and lost on the return to upper air, in the 
tempest raised by Lucifer, who thwarts the half-repentant Zophiel. A very 
powerful scene between them takes place. In the episode of Zameia, the 
princess who offers herself up to Meles in the temple of Mylitta, and who is 
connected with the story by her frantic attempt to kill Egla, the poetess has 
gone as far as she well could, audendo guidlibet. At length Hariph and Helon 


| Sylph—falling in love with a woman, and failing in his love. 








(Raphael and Tobias) appear; the seventh bridal is successful, and the erring 
Spirit smoked out into Egypt, as truly as in the beautiful book of Tobit itself; 
‘quem si quis,’ says the decree of the Council of Trent, ‘ pro sacro et canonico 
non susceperit, ANATHEMA sit.’ 

We add that Zophiel is dedicated to Mr. Southey, although the temperature | 
of the poem is not that of Keswick, but of the island of Cuba, where it was 
written, It is altogether an extraordinary performance, and, as far as we can 
make out Mrs. Brooke's creed and manner of thinking from her notes, the poetess 
must be as singular a compound as her poem. It is alsoa remarkable thing 
in the present day that a woman who could write Zophiel, should write nothing 
else. Her fancy in incident and description is exhaustless, and with a little care 
and discipline her versification would be fine. And all this out of a coffee plan- 
tation in Cuba! 


} 


LADY NORTHAMPTON. 
‘Irene’ is strictly within our jurisdiction. It has not been technically publish- 
ed ; but its circulation among the friends of the authoress, the late Marchioness of 
Northampton, has been so extensive, and its merit is such, that we trust we 





shall be pardoned for including a brief notice of it in this article. It naturally 
follows Zophiel, being founded on the same fancy of a Spirit—in this instance a 
The story is taken 
from the Cabinet des Fées. Florio, the human lover, though a gallant officer, 
and an amusing fellow, is not an Altheetor or a Helon, and fairly tires of Irene, 


| after being, by the favour of the Sylph, imparadised with her for a very short 
| honeymoon, in an exquisite mansion on a mountain, and, as we understand it, 


near Palermo ; the mischief being a certain crystal wall (of marriage’) which 
confined him with and to his wife. The poem is a chastised imitaiion of the By- 
ronian manner, and is pregnant with satire on legitimate kings, war-taxes, and 
ministers who exist by patronage ; but the theme is the ingrained inconstancy 
of man. Lady Northampton was an artist in verse ; she even displays her art. 
But the fault of female writers, especially poetesses, is so generally the reverse 
—imperfection in metre and rhythm—that we are disposed to treat the excess 
in question with great indulgence. We might, perhaps, except with more rea- 
son to the want of consistency or natural developement in the characters of the 

m. The coarseness of Florio in the end comes upon the reader with as much 
surprise asthe solemn devotion of Irene. We suppose the meaving is, that 
men worsen by marriage as much as women improve—-which, we hope, is not ge- 
nerally true. After the last burst of violence, in which Florio swore he would get 
away by fair means or foul :— 


‘Irene rose—unconscious if to go 

Or stay :—her sense was stunn’d, her heart was dead ; 
Toward the door she totter'd, faint and slow— 
Then stooping placed her hands upon her head. 
Her sight was dim—and yet, as if in dread 
To see the face once worshipp’d, with her veil 
She cover’d o'er her eyes. No tear she shed, 
But stood so motionless, so soft, so pale, 

She seem’d the gliding spirit of some midnight tale. 


Softly—yet scarce perceptibly, a soft 

Light pressure on her powerless hand there lay, 
Such as in youth that hand had met so oft, 
Expressing all which words are poor to say. 
Nor yet the covering veil she moved away ; 

* +. a 


* * * * 


One hand her covering-veil in sunder tore, 
While clasping one, the Sylph her presence stood before. 


The evening shadows and the paly moon 
Alike had disappear'd before his light, . 
Gorgeous and Lech, fos the rays of noon, 
In thousand changing hues of radiance bright. 
Clouds roll’d around him, volumed thin and white, 
Peopled with all the habitants of air, 
Who, standing all prepar’d for joyous flight, 
Lighter than gossamer, with flowers more fair 
Than earthly gardens boast, their garlands sweet prepare. 


“Come, my own dear Irene !” thus began 
The winged Genius, “come, a crown to bind 
bo we those temples, which the guilt uf Man 
eighs drooping to the earth, a grave to find. 
Mount with these airy myriads on the wind, 
Their Queen, their Empress, than their air more pure ; 
Where e’en stern Fate (his first decree resign’d) 
Shall grant thy life immortal to endure, 
The amaranth flower of Earth, in endless bliss secure !”” 


She raised her head, and with an accent low, 

That trembled on the air, said, ‘* ’Tis too late! 

But let due punishment my proud heart bow, 

Whose blind presumption rush'd upon its fate. 

My debt of gratitude, already great, 

I would increase—Destroy thy crystal wall!” 

The Sylph raised high his arm with face elate, 

And circling ran the crash that told its fall : 
‘Another boon,” he said ; “ thou hast not told me all!” 


Again she spoke: “ If my dear parents live, 

Tell them’’—upon his downcast eyes with dread 

She look’d—then said, *‘ No answer need you give ; 

I see they are et peace—that they are dead! 

I have no home—then to the bower instead, 

Where first—yes—take me there !"” and as the bower 

She named, it seem’d as if new life had sped 

Through her pale cheek ; still was it’s memory’s power 
Alive when all was sere, the last remaining flower. 


’*Midst clouds and flowers the Sylphs Irene raise, 
Their Prince beside her poising on the wing ; 

The moon abashd bid far her sickly rays, 

The air was heavy, still and threatening. 

The nightingales no more their descant sing, 
Scar’d by the glare of light above them thrown ; 
For showers of colour'd fire the spirits fling 

With meteor-brightness to the skies unknown, 

To bring their Queen in state unto her airy throne. 


Joy of all brilliant hues around her play'd, 
The joy of spirits gay, and pure, and light ; 
A thousand garlands of bright flowers they made, 
A thousand gambols twined before her sight. 
She stood in her long robes, all snowy bright, 
Her hair dishevell’d, and her eyes cast down. 
But paler than her robes, her cheeks were white, 
White as the foam upon the billows thrown, 
When sailing on they pass, high o’er the ocean lone.’ 
—Had Lady Northampton been reading Peter Wilkins 1— 
‘ At last they near'd the bower. There, there it stood, 
Calm, fair, and tranquil, in the moon's faint ray. 
There grew the ancient and accustom’d wood ; 
There hung the vines—there twined the ivy spray. 
Forward Irene lean’d—then sprang away— 
And down, and down, and down through air she fell ; 
A moment on the ocean's surface lay, . 
Amid the flashing waters : then they swell, 
And deep within the flood she bade the world farewell.’ 
Irene, p. 145, 
After this the poetess ought to have inflicted some punishment, in foro poetico, 
on the offending husband. But we are only told that— 
¢ Florio probably return'd alone, 
The vacant throne to claim as lawful heir ; 
A right legitimate as e’er was known. 
Of course he lived until he died; but where, 
Or when, I never heard ; nor you nor I need care.’ 


We think the noble editor of this volume might with propriety make it acces- 
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i neral lovers of fine literature by publication in the usual way. 
pale a9 lean, which notwithstanding its satire on ministries which depend 
on the crown for existence, would be popular among Whigs as well as To- 
ries. It is very elegant and very entertaining, anda highly useful example of 
correct style and versification. Nor, in passing from this volume, do we forget 
the very spirited versions from the Gaelic—the language of Lady Northampton’s 
native Hebrides—nor, above all, the fine Crabbe-like poem ‘The Idiot Boy, 
which we have read several times with still increasing pleasure and admiration. 
The scenery of the Western Isles, ‘placed far amid the melancholy main, 1s 
painted very strikingly in this poem; but the merit of the story lies so com- 

letely in its entire conception and expression, that an extract would only do it 
injustice. It displays a power in many respects different from, and superior to, 
that shown in ‘Irene,’ and indeed impresses our minds with an enduring sense of 

Lady Northampton’s genius. His saltem donis. 


LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 

Having just perused Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley’s first volume, we cannot 
but express the very lively apprehensions with which we venture to mention her 
distinguished name. An innocent woman, the victim of such unparalleled mi- 
sery, is a sacred subject. We collect from this volume that her ladyship has 
been from her earliest youth the most wretched and heart-broken woman in Eng- 
land. It appears that in the ‘ day-spring of her youth,’ in regal-halls,’ and ‘ mid- 
night festivals,’— 

. none could ever dream or know 

All then she felt of fever'd woe.’—Poems, 1833, p. 70. 
Nor has the case been better since. In her latest publication this afflicted lady 
still sings of— 





‘these my melancholy years 
To Grief’s dark truths devoted, and to tears ;'— 
of herself as 
‘one whom ruthless Fate : 
Hath bow’d to Earth with Sorrow’s leaden weight.’— 
Again—but we might quote a hundred pages to the same tune : 
‘Sorrow is my perpetual guest, 
The constant inmate of my mournful breast ; 
Joy but an ignis fatuus light at best, 
Just seen and gone !” 

Weare really deeply concerned at it. But it shows how even-handed Provi- 
dence is. Here is a lady of exalted birth, dowered from infancy with all the 
gifts of nature and fortune, clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptu- 
ously every day,—yet it turns out to be all an ignis—or, as Lady Emmeline 
writes, ignus—fatuus,—in the vernacular,inere moonshine ; or rather it is ignis 


verus : for to 
‘ 





be girt by all the bonds of life, 
; Bow’d by its actual grief and present strife ; 
This is a MASTER-AGONY—'tis MINE !’ 

What are little factory girls with white hair and blue blood to this? Bagatelle. 

Pretermitting, therefore, all further allusion to this mysterious and affecting 
subject—but expressing, nevertheless, our admiration at the transcendant ener- 
gy which has enabled Lady Emmeline Wortley to compose six octavo volumes 
of poetry under such an insupportable weight of sorrow—we confine our re- 
marks to those portions of her works which are of a less painful interest. And 
as to these, we have to regret that the authoress too frequently substitutes glit- 
tering words for clear imagery,and sometimes for any imagery,or even any sense 
at all; and that seduced by this habit of multiplying words without a vivid ap- 
prehension of the object, she not seldom writes upon one subject what with equal 
propriety might be written of another and very different one. It was, if we re- 
member, one of Coleridge’s analogies upon this matter, ‘that a palace ought to 
be something more than a house ; but it must be a house at least.’ So poetry 
should be something beyond mere sense, but sense it ought to be at all events. 
Now what shall we say to such a passage as the following, in an Address to a 
Lark on a summer morning ! 


‘ And thou’st compell’d deep dreams of power and pride 
Even from the soul's abysses! forth they rise,— 
Delights, and Hopes, and shadowy Mysteries, 
Speechless Abstractions, Terrors, Splendours, Glooms, 
Imaginations borne on seraph-plumes ! 

Passions, and Ecstasies, and keen Perceptions, 
And lightning-pinion’d Phantasms and Conceptions, 
And starry Ardours, breathless Expectations, 
Beatitudes, and fervid Adorations, 

And bright Amazements, that, transfix’d and still, 
Yet with a rapture of assurance thrill ! 

Glorying Enthusiasms that awake 

To spurn Earth's fetters, and her trammels break ! 
To soar from world to world, from height to height, 
Till lost at last in unimagined light ! 

And with them wake—appear—and with them rise 
Wing’d Joys, veil’d Triumphs, sceptered Destinies, 
That throng around us when the o’erarching skies 
Are flooded by thy melody.’—Poems, 1833, p. 111. 


Or to the following ‘On Music’ :— 


‘ Then, then what fervid breathings swell that heart ; 
What echoes from its depths responsive start ! 
Tempestuously—tempestuously they roll, 

While glorying Exultations shake his soul. 

Triumphs, and mysteries, and wonders seem 

To haunt him like the shadows of a dream ; 

And rushing Hopes, and towering Aspirations, 

Raptures sublime, and breathless Adorations, 

And wing’d Enthusiasms—pale as woe ! 

Starry Transcendencies, that dazzling glow— 

And vision’d Super-eminencies divine,— 

These make his swelling soul their living shrine !'—7b. p. 169. 


There is, we are bound to say, a mass of such mistaken writing as this in 
these volumes; and we are convinced that we render Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley—for whose talents we feel a sincere respect—a real service, when we 
denounce it for utter condemnation. 

But lady Emmeline can write much better when she will condescend to fly 
her hawk at lower pitch. Nothing can be prettier than these stanzas :— 


‘Soon, soon shall my toiling bark touch on the shore, 
Where the desolate heart shall be blest ; 

Where the surge of this long-troubling ocean no more 
Shall deprive the worn spirit of rest. 


Where no care for the past, and no fear for the morrow, 
Shall oppress earth's tired wanderers—welcomed, forgiven ; 
Where the bark that hath rode through the dim waves of sorrow, 
Shall anchor sublimely in shadowless heaven. 


On, on! my frail bark, through the surge and the spray— 
There's a beacon that beckons and heads from afar ; 
On, on! my weak bark, through thy perilous way— 
There’s above thee a heaven, and before thee a star!’ 
Again :— 
‘The festal summer comes to throw 
A glory o’er the earth below ; 
The world is changed—a radiant change, 
Bright, and exquisite, and strange. 
Young flowers do make the cork beneath— 
The air around—sweet with their breath ; 
Nothing doth appear the same :— 
A living robe of light and flame 
Girds the glowing heavens around ; 
Ten thousand rainbows stain the ground. 
To the most secluded spot 
Summer pierces, and hath shot 
Through the thickest twilight-woods, 
Where a depth of shadow broods, 
And beneath the trees hath spread 
Fern, moss, and thyme, for fairies’ tread. 
Yes, festal summer comes to throw 
A glory o'er the earth below, 
And light o’er our deep hearts is thrown, 
And joy through our rapt souls shed down.’ 
The following lines on the late Queen of Prussia are in Lady Emmeline’s 
best manner :— 
‘O thou! pale, glorious daughter of the Eagle ! 
Thou ermin'd child of empire, scarce of earth ; 
So bright of aspect, and of soul so regal, 





She Albion. 





Thou stood’st when pomp decay’d, and power departed, 
When strength a nation’s hosts and councils left— 
Majestical, though bow'd, though broken-hearted, 
mperial still, though baffled and bereft. 


The summer sun-bursts of thy blush are vanish’d, 
The summer lightnings of thy smile are fled, 

And thou, the queen of sceptered queens, art banish'd 
Unto the funeral mansions of the dead. 


But though the sun-bursts of that blush are faded, 
And though the lightnings of that smile are past, 
The martyr’s palm with beauty’s myrtle braided— 
These wreathe a crown that even on earth shall last.’ 
Hours at Naples, 1837, p. 122. 


The limits of this article do not permit us to take a more minute survey of 
these volumes ; but in so large a quantity of poetry we hardly remember ever 
finding so few traces of the works of other writers. Judging from what lies be- 
fore us, we should have almost said that Lady Emmeline Wortley had com- 
menced poet without having seriously studied any of our great authors ; and we 
cannot help thinking that something more of even direct imitation would have 
been of service to her in the way of discipline. In metre, especially, Lady 
Emmeline has much to learn, and in rhythm still more. Might we without of- 
fence presume to offer counsel, we would urge upon her ladyship the duty and 
necessity of writing with more simplicity of mind, more terseness of phrase, 
more accuracy of expression, and above all, with a more catholic spirit—study- 
ing and taking nature and man as they are—and ever remembering that as no- 
thing more easily escapes a writer's own attention, so nothing more surely or 
more displeasingly arrests that of every one else, than egotism, or its invariable 
companion, exaggeration of sentiment —T'o be continued. 





A NEWSPAPER EDITOR’S REMINISCENCES. 
SEBASTIANI, 

Sebastiani, late the ambassador of the King of the Erench in London, was, 
when minister for foreign affairs, one of the earliest men I ever knew Soon 
after seven o'clock he was in his office, where he received, as he took his coffee 
or chocolate, the che/s de division of his department, with their reports. This 
over, he saw his confidential agents and friends ; and by ten o’clock had given 
audience to several ambassadors. On their leaving he continued to give au- 
dience, or read and dictated despatches, until nearly one, when he attended the 
Chamber. On his return, he was again oecupied for two or three hours until 
dinner time ; and having despatched his dinner, he had to receive company at his 
soiree. ‘This is the routine of most of the French ininisters ; although a lazy one 
will now and then, of cuurse, get into thecabinet. The laziest minister I have 
known, as a man of business, was Thiers, who, from being a briefless avocat and 
a levelling republican, became prime minister by one of those presto changes for 
which France is so celebrated. He has left documents which required immediate 
signature for weeks, and even months without that formality ; and such was the 
accumulation of papers in his office when he was compelled to resign, that in all 
probability half of them were never signed at all. 

Some of the English seerctaries of the Treasury in my time—I do not know 
bow it may be now—adopted a clever expedient to get through their manual 
duties without fatigue. A clever clerk, who had the art of imitating the writing 
of his superiors, contrived, in less than two days at every change of ministry, 
to write a hand which even the chief himself might have sworn was his own; 
and the first lord of the Treasury had sometimes recourse to this faculty of imi- 
tation in the sub. ‘There are certain persons in correspondence with the Trea- 
sury who expect to be answered by the minister in his own hand. This imposes 
some labour, which the plan alludedto saved. The contrivance is perhaps a 
very harmless one, for it is only intended to gratify the vanity of the parties to 
whom letters are addressed ; but it is liable tobe abused. The personal recep- 
tions, which in France are a great tax upon the time and patience of a minister, 
are less soin England. There each department has one or two under-secreta- 
ries of state, who receive nine-tenths of the visitors, and no offence is taken at 
not being permitted to see the minister himself; but in France, where there are 
no officers corresponding with that of under-secretary of state in England, a 
minister cannot, without giving offence pass certain persons over toa chef de cabi- 
net or of bureau. Frenchmeu, who have no active engagements of their own, 
have so little knowledge of the value of official time, and therefore prolong their 
visits so much, without the slightest consideration fur the party whom they visit, 
that being compelled to receive such persons at all is really a heavy perfor- 
mance. Even French politeness is obliged sometimes to give way to necessity, 
and the inconsiderate visitor is bowed out. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


As Louis Philippe takes upon himself the task of governing as well as reign- 
ing, he is compelled to give private audience very frequently to persons whom 
he wishes to consult. Many of these take place before the London shopkeeper 
has opened his shutters. ‘I found him,” said an English friend to me, ‘in his 
dressing-room, at seven o'clock, with a glass of the infusion of rhubarb before 
him, which appears to be his favourite tonic when his stomach is deranged. He 
begged me to be seated, and began to ask me questions about England, stirring 
and sipping as he wenton. He then broke out with a long recapitulation of all 
the hardships of his condition. He had to contend with intrigue, ambition, di- 
rect and open defiance ; but his greatest calamity, I could not help smiling as he 
said it,was the management of the theatres. ‘ You smile,’ said the king, ‘ and, as 
you know nothing of the subject, I am not surprised that you should do so; but 
I can assure you that the subject of rowlades and pirouettes is a very grave one 
here !’” 

The following account of a visit by another Englishman is very credi- 
table to the king; but the fact which it discloses is highly disgraceful to the 
character of the country over which he reigns. Many years ago, when Duke 
of Orleans, he had some English workmen in one of his palaces, executing some 
changes or repairs. One of them, a plain John Bull, full of talent and probity, 
took the fancy of the king ; who, after conversing with him frequenily, offered 
to let to him some premises on one of his estates. The Englisl:man, of course, 
availed himself of the offer, and took possession. At the end of the first year the 
king refused to receive any rent. At the end of the second year he wished to be 
equally generous; but his tenant, who had a great deal of honest pride, said, 
“No! I accepted this kindness gratefully the first year, for1 had not brought 
myself round; but I am now able to pay.” As the tenant went on continually 
prospering, he was desirous of enlarging the premises; and here the king was 
again his friend, liberally allowing him to make whatever improvements he 
pleased, and to draw for the necessary funds, for which he was to pay four per 
cent if he could afford to do so, and if not able, he was to pay less. It appears, 
however, that he was well able to pay this rate of interest, and to realise very 
large profits for himself. On one part of his premises he hed erected a biscuit 
manufactory by machinery. When it was in full operation, the king, accom 
panied by the minister of the marine, visited it, and tasting the biscuit, desired 
the minister to do the same. The minister, having acknowledged that it was 
excellent in quality, and that the price at which it was sold was lower than that 
paid under the government contract, the king said, ‘Well, then, you must 
promise me to give a turn.” The promise was of course made, and 
naturally expected a large order ; but it never came; for, relying upon the 
influence of the king, or disdaining the usual system in France of bribing the 
bureauz, he kept his notes in his purse. A long time afterwards he was passing 
through Paris, when he was met by the king’s valet de chambre, and compelled 
to give his address. Ina few hours he was desired to be with the king on the 
following morning. ‘I found him,” said he to a friend, from whom I have 
the anecdote, ‘in the act of shaving himself. As soon as I entered he ex- 
claimed. 

*** How d’ye do, ? and, holding out an English razor, added, ‘ You see we 


can’t do without you English. I suppose you are doing a fine business with your 
biscuit contract ?” 


‘* Not I, sire,’ I replied. 

“«* And why so?’ 

«7 suppose it was because I would not grease the wheels.’ 

“*T am afraid that there is truth in what you say,’ observed the king, 
with great emotion. ‘It is a sad abuse, and in vain do I endeavour to cor- 
rect it. Ihave seen the soldier eating bad bread when the country was paying 
for good,’ ” 

The anecdote which I relate of Louis Philippe and the biscuit-baker may sur- 
prise many who have formed their opinion of the character of this sovereign 
from the accounts of his avarice which have been published in some of the 
Opposition newspapers. ‘That he is avaricious I do not attempt to deny; butall 
that is told of his economy, and even parsimony, does not of itself establish this 
charge. He has his moments of liberality ; and, if some of his partisans are to 
be beleived, his savings are not all locked up in the 5 per cents. When he was 
Duke of Orleans, the sums which he annually gave away in acts of charity, and 
in assisting embarrassed tradesmen, were said to amount to more than four thou- 
sand pounds sterling; and yet at that time there was great apparent meanness 
in the mode of conducting his establishment. He frequently made his own bar- 
gains in sale and purchase ; and would not think he lost his time if, in selling a 














More royal in thy death than in thy birth ! 


Thou stdéod’st sublime, even more and more exalted, 
As glory ebb'd around, and grandeur waned ; 

Stood'st, when shocks earthquake-like thy realm assaulted, 
To earth, but not to circumstance enchained ! 


quantity of corn or hay, he could by dint of bargaining get an extra 1 per cent. 
The rations for his horses were all carefully weighed out; most of his servants 
were on board wages; and he contracted with a res‘aurateur for the supply of 
his own table, and that of the household who were not on board wages, at so 
much per head. Yet it was at this period that he shewed such generous en- 
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matic writers of France. This young man was a clerk in the office of one of 
his stewards. Like most of his class, he devoted more time to poetic efforts 
than to the dry calculations of francs and centimes ; and was frequently censured 
by his employer for his negligence of the duties of his office. The account of his 
poetic talent and of his neglect of duty reached the ears of the Duke of Orleans, 
who, entering the office suddenly one day, found him with the manuscript of a 
play before him. ‘ This is not well, young man,” said Louis Philippe: ‘you 
are paid for your time, which belongs to me ; and your conduct is not consistent 
with the ideas of probity and honour which you are said to entertain. If I 
were to treat you severely, but justly, I should dismiss you at once; but I 
hear that you have relations dependent upon you, to whom you are kind, and I 
fear your poetry would not enable you to procure bread. You cannot, how- 
ever, remain here, to set an example of idleness to the other clerks. If you 
really possess literary talent, I will put you in the way to cultivate it with effect. 
Take a year’s leave of absence, during which, with your mind abstracted from 
all other pursuits, you may be able to write your play. Your salary shall be 
paid to you as if you were still here. At the end of the year come to me. I 
will read your production, and consult others as to its merits, and, if it be really 
good, will use my interest to get it brought eut. But give me your word that, 
if my opinion be unfavourable, you will then return to the duties of your office, 
and for ever renounce all idea of a literary life.’ Asthe story goes, and I be- 
lieve it is authentic, the young man did asthe duke desired; the play was 
thought well of ; Louis Philippe made a point of seeing it put into rehearsal ; 
it was acted with great success; the fortune of the poet was assured; and 
Louis Philippe has from that day been his tried and steady friend. 

Many other anecdotes, equally honourable to the character of Louis-Philippe, 
are told. One of them, which was related to me by a friend on whose word I 
can rely, paints it in a very amiable light. After his accession to the throne, 
but before he had removed from the Palais-Royal, my friend, who had known 
him in England and in the United States, called upon him as he was on his way 
from Italy to London, and was received immediately after he had sent up his 
card. They had a long conversation ; at the end of which the king invited him 
to look at his paintings. When they had gone through several rooms, the king 
stopped before a picture in which he is represented giving lessons in geography, 
and said, ‘‘ May I never, in the new and unexpected position to which I have 
been called, forget what [ have been! There, Mr. F , you see me honour- 
ably earning my bread: that bread was indeed sweet! I prize this picture more 
than the whole of my collection, for it reminds me of a passage in my life of 
which I may be proud. A man is not disgraced by misfortune: the only dis- 
grace is that false pride which makes him accept im idleness the assistance which 
he ought to derive from his own honest labours. You will forgive my 
emotion, I am sure. If I could feel vanity, this picture would indeed make me 
vain.” It isin little things that the meanness of Louis-Philippe is most appa- 
rent. His parsimony in many cases amounts almost to a disease. 

THE SURGEON. 
I have frequently noticed that meu, who have been verv poor, fall, when they 
become suddenly rich, into one of the two extremes of improvident expenditure 
or excessive saving. The happy medium is only the result of becoming gradual- 
ly accustomed to the change. With many, however, the meanness is merely 
accidental, as if there were a necessity for restraining the benevolence of the 
disposition by an eccentric course. One of the most eminent surgeons in Lon- 
don, who had struggled with poverty for many years, became by a single opera- 
tion almost a rich man; and his reputation being tixed, his fees in a single year 
far exceeded the amount of what he had earned in the whole of his preceding 
career. This gentleman had received from a grateful patient in the country a 
present of hams and poultry, and about three hundred eggs. When the ham- 
per was unpacked, my wife was present. ‘“ Does like eggs?” said the 
surgeon ; ‘ these are very fine.” My wife replied in the affirmative, and sup- 
posed, of course, considering the intimacy of our acquaintance, that he would 
1ave sent one of his servants with a hundred at least to my house. Deliberate- 
ly examining his stock, he laid his hand upon a large egg, and said, “ Well, 
give him that.” My wife was inclined to take this asa joke, but no joke was in- 
tended ; and he appeared much burt when his own wife reproached him with his 
meanness. ‘This gentleman, on that very day, had travelled six miles to perform 
a gratuitous operation, and, as I afterwards learned, had left two guineas on the 
table for the use of his poor patient. Many months after this circumstance oc- 
curred, I ventured to remonstrate with him on various little acts of meanness 
which he had committed. His answer was, “I feel the force of all that you 
say ; but there are moments when the remembrance of my own sufferings comes 
over me to such an extent, that m the dread—an improbable belief, you will say 
—of a return to the deep misery which I have felt, I imagine that an act of 
generosity is almost a crime. That Iam insane at such times cannot be 
denied ; but, alas! who can explain the various phases of the human mind?” 


TOWNSHEND THE BOW STREET OFFICER, AND GEORGE IV. 

It is time, however, that I should end my desultory reminiscentes of Paris, 
which have probably little interest for the general reader, and bring to mind some 
passages of my newspaper life ‘‘at home.” ‘The first name that occurs to me 
is that of old John Townshend ; for, during a period of three years, seldom a da 
passed without my seeing his good-natured face. Every body heard of John 
Townshend. He was, for neatly half acentury, a Bow-Street runner, and was 
called Gentleman Townshend by his colleagues when he became chief officer of 
Bow Street, for he was the attendant upon royalty, and was charged with the 
surveillance of every great féte. 1 do not rememberto what circumstance I was 
indebted for my first acquaintance with him; but I was not sorry to have made 
it, for he was a walking history of the last forty or fifty years; and having the 
opportunity of obliging him with tickets for the play, I thought I had a right 
to draw largely upon his reminiscences, little imagining, however, at the time, 
that I should record any of them in print. Townshend, in the latter part of his 
life, was a portly fat gentleman, with an exterior bespeaking anything or evefy 
thing except a Bow Street officer; and as tothe runner, the familiar name given 
to persons in his profession in the by-gone days, it must have been a clumsy thief 
indeed who could not escape from his pursuit, if running was to decide his fate. 
Towards the latter part of his career, he disdained the ordinary business of 
thief-taking,and attached himself so exclusively to the aristocracy that he became 
a perfect aristocrat himself. He was a high Tory, and had a great reverence 
for royaltv. He spoke of his ‘kind friend, the Duke of York,” and his “ good 
Clarence,” and ‘poor George IV.,” with an enthusiasm almost approaching to 
idolatry. After them ‘“ the Duke,” as he called the Duke of Wellington, was 
his favourite theme. 

“Ah, sir!” said he, one day, “they may talk of their Liberals as much as 
they like, but I should like to know any thing liberal they ever did, The duke is 
worth the whole lot, for he is a gentleman; and, although it does not become 
me, being a government man, to speak ill of any body, f am quite of the opin- 
ion of my friend, Lord , who met me this morning ; and, after asking me 
the news, said, ‘ What do you think of such fellows as these Whigs, Town- 
shend? You know what gentlemenare. If youcall them gentlemen, I do not.’ 
You know the Marchioness of (bless her handsome face! for she is hand- 
some, sir; though, between you and me, she is more than fifty); I saw her last 
night, for she had a party, and begged me to attend just to keep a look-out. As 
she was going into the ball-room, I said to her, ‘ Bless your ladyship, you seem 
to grow younger every day.’ Upon which she replied, * You are a sad flatterer, 
Townshend, but I am glad to see you looking so well ;’ and then finding her so 
good-natured and inclined to chat, I told her my mind about these Whigs. 
I'll tell you what, sir, times is sadly altered, and I am sorry to see such goings 
on.” 

‘What do you think of the Opera, Townshend ?” said I once, when writing 
an order for that theatre for his niece, or some other member of his family. 

“Opera, sir—I can’t call it opera! In my time, sir, none but ladies and gen- 
tlemen went there, but now every cheesemonger has his box. It is my opinion 
that society, as they call it, is sadly falling off; and as to the masquerades, Lord 
love you, sir! all the raff of London meet at the Opera on them nights. I am 
now what they call a private gentleman with a small income (Townshend had a 
very pretty fortune for his station), and should think myself disgraced if I went 
to such a place, In my time masquerades were masquerades, and George IV. 
often went to them when he was Prince of Wales; but some queer subjects 
would now and then get in, and it was my duty to keep a watch. I remember 
one night he came to the door with some gay gentlemen like himself, and see- 
ing that he was rather pressed, I said to him, ‘ George ’—he liked me to call him 
George (the great secret of Townshend's vogue with the nobility was his cun- 
ning familiarity, which he knew well how to temper so as to create a laugh)— 
‘there are some queer chaps in that place, and if you have any money about you, 
you had better leave it with me.’ Upon which he laughed ; and, pulling out his 
purse, said, ‘ There, take it, but give me two or three guineas to spend ; and you 
may as well take my watch, as you say some of your friends are here.’ You 
should have seen his smile, sir; I don’t see any thing of that kind upon the faces 
of the Whigs.” 

Townshend wore a large-brimmed white hat. Having heard its history, and 
being desirous of hearing his own account, I admired its form. 

“Ah, sir, this hat was George I[Vth’s. One day, seeing me with a hat of this 
shape, he said, ‘ Townshend, who makes your hats? I should like to have one 
of the same shape.’ He had one made; and, wearing it only for a day or two, 
he gave ittome. Ever since then, sir, he wears no other shape, and there is al- 
ways a hat for me when | like tocall. He is the kindest man alive, sir; though 
[ must say his royal brother, York, was an excellent man; and so is Clarence, 
but I do not like him so well as York. Ineverwent to see him, but, knowin 
that I liked a glass of good port wine, he always invited me to take some; a 





























pcouragement of ayoung man, who is now one of the greatest poets and dra- | 


when I had as much as I liked, he would say, ‘ Townshend, take home a couple 
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of bottles in your pockets for your wife.’ I was going through the Park’one day 
with a bottle in each pocket of my coat, when who should I meet but Clarence. 
‘Townshend,’ says he, ‘where have you been?’ ‘I come from your royal bro- 
ther, York,’ said i ‘and a thorough gentleman he is; far he not only treated 
me to some excellent port wine, but gave me two bottles to take home to Mrs. 
Townshend.’ Clarence broke out into a laugh, and said, ‘D—— it, Town- 
shend! so you mean that as a hint? You shall see that I can be aa generous as 
my royal brother of York, and more generous still. Get an extra pocket put to 
each side of your coat, and when you come to see me, instead of two bottles, 
you shall take away four!’ ” 

As Townshend related the story of the duke’s liberal offer he was almost af- 
ected to tears, but I forgot to ask him if he had ever turned it to account. 
Townshend was, if my memory as to what he said himself on the subject be not 
faulty, an orphan, and owed his support and education, such as it was, to a public 
charitable institution. He sent the first guinea that he had to spare to the insti- 
tution in the name of John Townshend ; and when his economy, and the nume- 
rous presents which he received from the aristocracy, enabled him to be liberal 
as well as grateful, he made an annual donation of ten pounds. When he had 
done this for several years, he became, according to the rules of the institution, 
a life-governor in the name of John Townshend, Esq. ‘ Little did they sup- 
pose, sir, that John ‘Townshend, Esq., was John Townshend the Bow-Street offi- 
cer,” said he; ‘‘ but the money was just as good.” If the worthy guardian of 
the fashionable fétes had lived longer, he would probably have retired into the 
country, where, as Squire Townshend, his former occupations would have been 
forgotten ; but Death laid hold of him suddenly at his residence near Belgrave 
Square, and a fit pnt an end toa life which was never disgraced by an act of dis- 
honour, and left with his family a remembrance without a stain. 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—LISBON. 

The tramp of horses’ feet, and the sound of voices beneath my window, rouv- 
sed me froma deep sleep. I sprung up, and drew aside the curtain. What a 
strange confusion beset me as I looked forth! Before me lay a broad and tran- 
quil river, whose opposite shore, deeply wooded, and studded with villas and cot- 
tages, rose abruptly from the water’s edge: vessels of war lay tranquilly in the 
stream, their pennants trailing in the tide: the loud boom of a morning gun 
rolled along the surface, awaking a hundred echoes as it passed, and the lazy 
smoke rested for some minutes on the glassy water,as it blended with the thin air 
of the morning. 

“Where am It” was my first question to myself, as I continued to look from 
side to side, unable to collect my scattered senses. 

One word sufficed to recall me to myself, as I heard Power's voice, from with- 
out, call out,— 

‘Charley ! O'Malley, I say! come down here !” 

I hurriedly threw on my clothes, and went to the door. 

‘** Well, Charley! I've been put in the harness rather sooner than! expected. 
Here's old Douglas has been sitting up all night, writing dispatches ; and I 
must hasten on to head quarters, without a moment’s delay. There’s work be- 
fore us, that’s certain; but when, where, and how, of that I know nothing. You 
may expect the route every moment; the French’are still advancing. Mean- 
while, | have a couple of commissions for you to execute. First, here’s a packet 
for Hammersley ; you are sure to meet him, with the regiment, in a day or two 
I have some scruples about asking you this—but, confound it !—you’re too sen- 
sible a fellow to care io 

Here he hesitated; and as I coloured to the eyes, for some minutes he 
seemed uncertain how to proceed. At length, recovering himself, he went on :— 

“‘Now for the other. This is a most loving epistle from a poor devil of a mid- 
shipman, written last night, by a tallow candle, in the cockpit, containing vows 
of eternal adoration and a lock of hair. I promised faithfully to deliver it my- 
self; for the Thunder sails for Gibraltar next tide, and he cannot go ushore for 
an instant. However, as Sir Arthur's billet may be of more importance than the 
reefer's, I must entrust its safe keeping to your hands. Now, then, don’t look 
so devilish sleepy ; but rub your yes, and seem to understand what I’m saying. 
This is the address :—lLa Senhora Inez da Rebiera, Rua Nuova, opposite the 
barber’s ;’ you'll not neglect it. So now, my dear boy, till our next meeting, 
Adios. ° 

“Stop! for heaven's sake, not so fast I pay. Where’s the street ?” 

“The Strada Nuova. Remember Figaro, my boy. Cinque perruche.” 

“ But what am I to do?” 

“To do! what a question! Any thing; everything. Be a good diplomate ; 
speak of the torturing agony of the lover, for which I vouch (the boy is only 
fifteen ;) swear that he is to return in a month, first lieutenant of the ‘Thunder 
Bomb, wih intentions that even Madame Dalrymple would approve.” 

‘What nonsense,” said I, blushing to the eyes. 

“ And if that suffice not, I know of but one resource.” 

* Which is?” 

“Make love to her yourself. Ay, evenso. Don’t look so confoundedly vine- 
gar: the girl I hear is a devilish pretty one; the house pleasant; and I sincere- 
ly wish I could exchange duties with you; leaving you to make your bows to his 

Excellency the C. O. F., and myself free to make mine to La Senhora. And 
now, push along, old rei-cap.” 

So saying, he made a significant cut of his whip at the Portuguese guide, and 
in another moment was out of sight. 

My first thought was one of regret at Power’s departure. For some time past 
we had been inseparable companions; and, notwithstanding the reckless and 
wild gaiety of his conduct, I had ever found him ready to assist me in every 
difficulty, and that with an address and dexterity a more calculating adviser might 
not have possessed. I was now utterly alone ; for, though Monsoon and the 
adjutant were still in Lisbon, as was also Sparks, I never could make intimates 
of them. 

Tate my breakfast with a heavy heart ; my solitary position again suggesting 
thoughts of home and kindred. Just at this moment my eyes fells upon the 
packet destined for Hammersley : I took it up, and weighed it in my hand. Alas! 
thought I, how much of my destiny may lie within that envelope! how fatally 
may my after life be influenced by it! It felt heavy, as though there was some- 
thing besides letters. True, too true; there was a picture; Lucy’s portrait ! 
The cold drops of perspiration stood upon my forehead as my fingers traced 
the outline of a miniature case in the parcel. I became deadly weak, and sank, 
half-fainting, upon a chair. And such is the end of my first dream of happiness? 
How have I duped, how have I deceived myself! For, alas! though Lucy had 
never responded to my proffered vows of affection, yet had I ever nurtured in my 
heart a secret hope that I was not altogether uncared for. Every look she had 
given me, every word she had spoken, the tone of her voice, her step, her every 
gesture were before me ; all confirming my delusion. And yet I could bear 
no more, and burst into tears. 

The loud call of a cavalry trumpet aroused me. 

How long I had passed in this state of sad despondency I know not; but it 
was long past noon when I rallied myself. My charger was already awaiting 
me ; anda second blast of the trumpet told that the inspection in the Plaza was 
about to commence. 

As I continued to dress, J gradually rallied from my depressing thoughts; and 
ere [ belted my sabertasch, the current of my ideas had turned from their train 
of sadness to one of hardihood and daring, Lucy Dashwood had treated me like a 
wilful schoulboy. Mayhap, I may prove myself as gallant a soldier as even him 
she has preferred before me. 7 

A third sound of the trumpet cut short my reflections, and I sprung into the 
saddle, and hastened towards the Plaza. As I dashed along the streets, my 
horse, maddened with the impulse that stirred my own heart, curvetted and 
plunged unceasingly. As I reached the Plaza, the crowd became dense, and I 
was obliged to pull up. The sound of the music, the parade, the tramp of the 
infantry, and the neighing of the horses, were, however, too much for my mettle- 
some stcod, and he became nearly unmanageable ; he plunged fearfully, and 
twice reared as though he would have falien back. AsI scattered the foot- 
passengers right and left with terror, my eye fell upon one lovely girl, who, 
tearing herself from her companion, rushed wildly towards an open doorway for 
shelter; suddenly, however, changing her intention, she came forward a few 

aces, and then, as if overcome by fear, stood stock stil], her hands clasped upon 

bee bosom, her eyes upturned, her features deadly pale, while her knees seemed 
bending beneath her. Neverdid I bebold a more beautiful object ; her dark hair 
had fallen loose upon her shoulder, and she stood the very idéal of the “ Madon- 
na supplicating.” My glance was short as a lightning flash: for, the same in- 
stant, my horse swerved, and dashed forwards, right at the place where she was 
standing. One terrific cry rose from the crowd who saw her danger. Beside 
her stood a muleteer, who had drawn up his mule and cart close beside the foot- 
way for eafety : she made one effort to reach it, but her outstretched arms alone 
moved, and, paralysed by terror, she sank motionless upon the pavement. There 
was but one course open to me, now: so, collecting myself for the effort, | 
threw my horse upon his haunches, andthen dashing the spurs into his flanks, 
breasted him at the mule cart. With one spring he rose, and cleared it at a bound. 
while the very air rung with the acclamations of the multitude, and a thousand 
bravos saluted me as I alighted upon the opposite side. 

“Well done, O'Malley !” sung out the little Adjutant, 
pulled up in the middle of the Plaza. 











as [ flew past and 











_ Something devilish like Galway in that leap,” said a very musical voice bx 
siie me ; and, at the same instant, a tall, soldier-like man, in an undress dra 
frock, touched his cap, and said, ‘‘ A fourteenth man, I perceive, sir. May | 
troduce myself—Magor O'Shaughnessy.” 
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I bowed, and shook the Major's proffered hand, while he continued :— 

“Old Monsoon mentioned your name to us this moraing. You came out to- 
gether, if I mistake not?” ‘ 

“Yes; but, somehow, I’ve missed the Major since my landing.” 

“Oh, you'll see him presently ; he'll be on parade. By the by, he wishes 
particularly to meet you. We dine to-day at the ‘‘ Quai de Soderi,” and if you're 
not engaged Yes, this is the person,” said he turning at the moment 
towards a servant, who witha card in his hand, seemed to search for some one 
in the crowd. 

The man approached and handed it me. ape 

“What can this mean;” said I; “Don Emanuel de Blacas y Silviero, Rua 
Nuova.” 

“Why, that's the great Portuguese contractor; the intendant of half the ar- 
my; therichest fellow in Lisbon. Have you known him long?” 

*“‘ Never heard of him till now ?” 

“By Jove, you're in luck! No man gives such dinners; he has such a cellar. 
I'll wager a fifty it was his daughter you took in the flying leap a while ago. I 
hear she is a beautiful creature.” 

“Yes,” thought I, ‘that must be it: and yet, strange enough, I think the 
name and the address are familiar to me.” 

“Ten to one you've heard Monsoon speak of him ; he’s most intimate there. 
But here comes the Maior.” 

And, as he spoke, the illustrious Commissary came forward holding a vast 
bundle of papers in one hand, and his snuff-box in the other ; and followed by a 
long string of clerks, contractors, assistant-surgeons, paymasters, &c.,all eager- 
ly pressing forward to be heard. 

{t's quite impossible ; I can’t do it to-day. Victualling and physicking are 
very good things, but must be done in season. I have been up all night at the 
accounts. Haven’t I, O'Malley ?”’—here he winked at me most significantly ; 
—‘‘and then I have the forage and stoppage fund to look through,—we dine at 
six, sharp, said he, sotto voce—which will leave me without one minute unoc- 
cupied for the next twenty-fours. TY.ook to your toggery this evening; I’ve 
something in my eye for you, O'Malley.” 

‘Officers unattached to their several corps will fall into the middle of the 
Plaza,” said a deep voice among the crowd ; and, in obedience to the order, I 
rode forward, and placed myself with a number of others, apparently newly- 
joined, in the open square. A short gray-haired old colonel, with a dark eagle 
look, proceeded to inspect us, reading from a paper, as he came along :— 

“Mr. Hepton, 6th Foot ; commission bearing date 11th January ; drilled; 
proceed to Ovar and join his regiment.” 

“Mr. Gronow, Fusileer Guards ; remains with depdt.” 

“Captain Mortimer, 1st Dragoons ; appointed aid-de-camp to the general 
commanding the cavalry brigade.” : 

“Mr. Sparks: where is Mr. Sparks? Mr. Sparks, absent from parade : make 
a note of it.” 

“Mr. O'Malley, 14th Light Dragoons. Mr. O'Malley: oh, * remember: I 
have received a letter from Sir George Dashwood concerning you. You will 
hold yourself in readiness to march. Your friends desire that before you may ob- 
tain any staff appointment, you should have the opportunity of seeing some ser- 
vice. Am I to understand such is your wish ?” 

“Most certainly.” 

‘* May I have the pleasure of your company at dinner to day ?” 

“ Tregret that I have already accepted an invitation to dine with Major Mon- 
soon.” 

‘“* With Major Monsoon! ah, indeed! Perhaps it might be as welll should 
mention—but no matter. I wish you good morning.” 

So saying, the little Colonel rode off, leaving me to suppose that my dinner 
engagement had not raised me in his estimation, though why I could not exact- 
ly determine. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE RUA NUOVA. 

Our dinner was a long and uninteresting one, and, as I found that the major 
was likely to prefer his seat, as chairman of the party, to the seductions of la- 
dies’ society, I took the first opportunity of escaping, and left the room. 

It wasa rich moonlight night, as I found myself in the street. My way, 
which led along the banks of the Tagus, was almost as light as in day time, and 
crowded with walking parties, who sauntered carelessly along, in the enjoyment 
of the cool refreshing night air. On inquiring, I discovered that the Rua Nuova 
was at the extremity of the city ; but, as the road led along by the river, I did 
not regret the distance, but walked on with increasing pleasure at the charms of 
so heavenly a climate and country. 

After three quarters of an hour’s walk, the streets became by degrees less 
and less crowded. A solitary party passed me now and then; the buz of dis- 
tant voices succeeded to the gay laughter and merry tones of the passing groups 
and at length my own footsteps alune awoke the echoes along the deserted path- 
way. I stopped every now and then to gaze upon the tranquil river, whose ed- 
dies were circling in the pale silver of the moonlight. I listened with attentive 
ear, as the night breeze wafted to me the far off sound of a guitar, and the deep 
tones of some lover’s serenade; while again the tender warbling of the night- 
ingale came borne across the stream, on a wind rich with the odour of the orange 
tree. 

As thus I lingered on my way, the time stole on ; and it was near midnight 
ere I roused myself from the reverie surroundiug objects had thrown about me. 
I stopped suddenly, and for some minutes I struggled with myself to discover if 
I was really awake. As I walked along, lost in my reflections, I had entered a 
little garden beside the river ; fragrant plants and lovely flowers bloomed on every 
side ; the orange, the camelia, the cactus, and the rich laurel of Portugal were 
blending their green and golden hues around me, while the very air was filled with 
delicious music. ‘* Was it adream, could such ecstacy be real?’ I asked my- 
self, as the rich notes swelled upwards, in their strength, and sunk in soft cadence 
to tones of melting harmony now bursting forth in the fall force of gladness, the 
voices blended together in one stream of mellow music, and, suddenly ceasing, 
the soft but thrilling shake of a female voice rose upon the air, and, in its plain- 
tive beauty, stirred the very heart. The proud tramp of martial music succeeded 
tothe low wailing cry of agony ; then came the crash of battle, the clang of 
steel ; the thunder of the fight rolled on in all its majesty, increasing in its mad- 
dening excitement tillit ended in one loud shout of victory. 

All was still; not a breath moved, not a leaf stirred, and again was I relap- 
sing into my dreamy scepticism, when again the notes swelled upwards in con- 
cert. But now their accents were changed, and in low, subdued tones, faintly and 
slowly uttered, the prayer of thanksgiving rose to heaven, and spoke their grate- 
fulness. I almost fell upon my knees, and already the tears filled my eyes, as I 
drank inthe sounds. My heart was full to bursting, and, even now as I write it, 
my pulse throbs as I remember the hymn of the Abencerrages. 

When I rallied from my trance of excited pleasure, my first thought was,— 
where was I, and how came I there? Before I could resolve my doubts upon 
the question, my attention was turned in another direction, for close beside me 
the branches moved forwards, and a pair of arms were thrown around my neck, 
while a delicious voice cried out, in an accent of childish delight, ‘ Trovado !” 
Atthe same instant a lovely head sank upon my shoulder, covering it with tresses 
of long brown hair. The arms pressed me still more closely, till felt her very 
heart beating against my side. 
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by a slight jet d’eaw that played among the leaves. Around, upon the grass, 
seated upon cushions or reclining on Genoa carpets, were several beautiful girls, 
in most becoming costumes ; their dark locks and darker eyes speaking of “‘ the 
soft south,” while their expressive gestures and animated looks betokened a race 
whose temperament is glowing as their clime. There were several men also, the 
greater number of whom appeared in uniform—bronzed, soldier-like fellows, who 
had the jaunty air and easy carriage of their calling—among whom was one Eng- 
lishman, or at least so I guessed from his wearing the uniform of a heavy dra- 
goon regiment. . 

“ This is my daughter’s féte,” said Don Emanuel, as he ushered me into the 
assembly ; “ her birthday ; a sad day it might have been for us, had it not been 
for your courage and forethought.” So saying he commenced a recital of my 
adventure to the bystanders, who overwhelmed me with civil speeches and a 
shower of soft looks that completed the fascination of the fairy scene. Mean- 
while, the fair Inez had made room for me beside her, and I found myself at 
once the lion of the party ; cach vieing with her neighbour who should show me 
most attention. Ia Senhora herself directing her conversation exclusively to 
me; a circumstance which, considering the awkwardness of our first meeting, I 
felt no small surprise at, and which led me, somewhat maliciously I confess, to 
make a half allusion to it, feeling some interest at ascertaining for whom the 
flattering reception was really intended. : 

**T thought you were Charles,” said she, blushing in answer to my question. 

“ And you were right,” said J, ‘I am Charles.” 

“« Nay, but I meant my Charles.” 

There was something of touching softness in the tones of these few words that 
made me half wish I were her Charles. Whether my look evinced as much or 
not, I cannot tell, but she speedily added :-— 

‘He is my brother; he is captain in the cagadores, and I expected him here 
this evening. Some one saw 2 figure pass the gate and conceal himself in the 
trees, and I was sure it was him.” 

‘“« What a disappointment,” said I. 

“Yes; was it not?” said she, hurriedly ; and then, as if remembering how 
ungracious was the speech, she blushed more deeply and hung down her head. 

Just at this moment, as I looked up, I caught the eye of the English officer 
fixed steadfastly upon me. He was a tall fine-looking fellow, of about two or 
three and thirty, with marked and handsome features, which, however, conveyed 
an expression of something sneering and sinister, that struck me the moment I 
saw him. His glass was fixed in his eye, and I perceived that he regarded us 
both with a look of no common interest. My attention did not, however, dwell 
long upon the circumstance, for Don Emanuel, coming behind my shoulder, 
asked me if I would not take out his daughter in the bolero they were just form- 
ing. 

To my shame I was obliged to confess that I had never even seen the dance ; 
and while ! continued to express my resolve to correct the errors of my educa- 
tion, the Englishman came up and asked the Senhora tobe his partner. This 
put the very key-stone upon my annoyance, and I had half turned angrily away 
from the spot, when I heard her decline his invitation, and avow her determina- 
tion not to dance. 

There was something which pleased me so much at this refusal, that I could 
not help turning upon her a look of grateful acknowledgment ; but, asI did so, 
I once more encountered the gaze of the Englishman, whose knitted brows and 
compressed lips were bent upon me ina manner there was no mistaking. This 
was neither the fitting time nor place to seek any explanation of the circumstance ; 
so wisely resolving to wait a better occasion, | turned away and resumed my at- 
tentions towards my fair companion. 

“Then you don’t care for the bolero?’ said I, as she re-seated herself upon 
the grass. 

“Oh! I delight in it,” said she enthusiastically. 

“‘ But you refused to dance ?” 

She hesitated, blushed, tried to mutter something, and was silent. 

‘T had determined to learn it,” said I, half jestingly ; “but, if you will not 
dance with me——” 

‘Yes; that | wili——indeed I will.” 

“ But you declined my countryman. Is it because he is inexpert ?” 

“ Senhor,””—she hesitated ; looked confused for some minutes; at length, 
colouring slightly, she said, “I have already made one rude speech to you this 
evening ; I fear lest I shall make a second. Tell me, is Captain Trevyllian 
your friend ?” 

“If you mean that gentleman yonder, I never saw him before.” 

** Nor heard of him ?” 

‘Nor that either. We are total strangers to each other.” ; 

“ Well then, I may confess it. Ido not like him. My father prefers him to 
any one else, invites him daily here, and in fact, instals him as his first favourite. 
But, still, I cannot like him, and yet I have done my best to do so.” 

“Indeed!” said I, pointedly. ‘* What are his chief demerits? 
agreeable! is he not clever?” 

“‘Oh! on the contrary most agreeable ; fascinating, I should say in conver- 
sation ; has travelled ; seen a great deal ofthe world ; is very accomplished and 
has distinguished himself on several occasions ; he wears, as you see, a Portu- 
guese order.” 

** And, with all that, ” 

‘* And with all that, I cannot bear him. He is a duellist, a notorious duellist. 
My brother, too, knows more of him, and avoids him. But let us not speak 
further; I see his eyes are again fixed on us; and somehow, I fear him, with- 
out well knowing wherefore.” 

A movement among the party ; shawls and mantillas were sought for on all 
sides ; and the preparations for leave-taking appeared general. Before, how- 
ever, I had time to express my thanks for my hospitable reception, the guests 
had assembled in a circle around the Signora, and, toasting her with a parting 
bumper, they commenced in concert a little Portuguese song of farewell ; each 
verse concluding with a geod night, which, as they separated and held their way 
homewards, might now and then be heard, rising upon the breeze, and wafting 
their last thoughts back toher. The concluding verse, which atruck me much, 
I have essayed to translate. It ran somehow thus :— 

The morning breezes chill 
Now close our joyous scene, 
And yet we linger still, 
Where we've so happy been. 
How biest were it to live 
With hearts like ours so light, 
And only part to give 
One long and last Good Night, 
Good Night! 

With many an invitation to renew my visit, most kindly preferred by Don 
Emanuel, and warmly seconded by his daughter, I too, wished my good night, 
and turned my steps homeward. 


A WEEK AT VENICE. 
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Sept. Ist.—There can be no greater or more exciting transition than from so- 





** Mio fradre !” said a soft trembling voice, as her fingers played in my hair 
and patted my temples. 

What a situation mine! I well knewthat some mistaken identity had been | 
the cause, but still, ] could not repress my inclination to returnthe embrace, as 
I pressed my lips upon the fair forehead that leaned upon my bosom ; at the same 
moment she threw back her head, as ifto look me more fully in the face. One 
glance sufficed: blushing deeply over her cheeks and neck, she sprung from my 
arms, and uttering a faint cry, staggered against a tree. In an instant I saw it 
was the lovely girl [had met in the morning, and, without losing a second, I 
poured out apologies for my intrusion, with allthe eloquence I was master of, 
till she suddenly interrupted me by asking if I spoke French? Scarcely had I 
recommended my excuses in thit language, when a third party appeared upon 
the stage. ‘Thiswasa short elderly man, in a green uniform, with several de- 
corations upon his breast, anda cocked hat, with a most flowing plume in his 
right hand. 

‘“* May I beg to know whom I have the honour of receiving?” inquired he, in 
very excellent English, as he advanced with alook of very ceremonious but dis- 
tant politeness. 

Timmediately explained that, presuming upon the card which his servant had 
presented me, I had resolved on paying my respects, when a mistake had led me 
accidentally into his garden. 

My apologies had not come to an end,when he folded me in his arms and over- 
whelmed me with thanks ; at the same time saying a few words in Portuguese 
to hisdaughter, she stooped down and taking my hand gently within her own, 
touched it with her lips. : 

This piece of touching courtesy—which I afterwards found meant little or 
nothing—affected me deeply at the time, and I felt the blood rush to my face 
and forehead, half in pride, half in a sense of shame. My confusion was, bh 
ever, of short duration,’ for, taking my arm, the old gentleman led me along a 
few paces, and turning round a clump of olives, entered a little summer house. 
Here a considerable party were assembled, which for their picturesque effect 
could scarcely have been better managed on the stage. 

Beneath the bright lustre of a large lamp of stained glass, half hid in the 
overhanging boughs, was spread a table covered with vessels of gold and silver 
plate of gorgeous richness ; drinking cups and goblets of antique pattern shone 
among cups of Sevres china or Venetian glass; delicious fruit, looking a thou- 
sand times more te mpting for being contained in baskets of silver foliage, peeped 
from amid a profusion of fresh flowers, whose odour was continually shed around 
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ber Germany to find oneself actually sitting within view of the Rialto and the 
grand canal; the cries of gondoliers, and indeed every other possible noise, ex- 
cept that of carriages, ringing in one’s ears. The good people here seem to have 
entered into an agreement to make up as much as possible for the want of the 
music of carriages and carts, by furnishing an extra quantity of voice, which 
shall, in some degree, supply the deficiency. Certainly, if this be their object, 
they have been very successful in it, the water-carriers, ballad-singers, venders 
of dressed water-melons appearing to have joined with the gondoliers in a con- 
apiracy to effect that object. Even now, a mountebank quack doctor, after de- 
livering, in high-sounding terms, an oration in praise of himself, under our very 
windows, hus filled up the measure of harmony by the hired huzzas of a little 
mob of cheerers, which he carries about with him for that purpose. : 

We were not very lucky in the weather for our arrival, as we left Mestri, the 
last port from hence, in a violent shower of rain. There it is that one bids fare- 
well to the vehicular mode of progress. The carriage was stripped of all its 
comforts and conveniences ; and maps, travelling libraries, baskets, desks, &c., 
being stowed away in a gondola, the carriage was consigned to the inglorious re- 
pose of a coach-house, till we should be again there to claim its services. This 
obviously necessary arrangement over (which gave us a more vivid impression 
of the nature of the place), we soon left the canal, and found ourselves in the 
lagune, and then in the open sea, which was, however, parcelled out and furnish- 
ed with direction-posts to mark the course (f suppose I must not say road) we 
were totake. After a few minutes delay at the Austrian police-office, from which 
we had a beautiful view of Venice rising from the water, with the bright sun of 
a showery day shining full upon it, we soon approached near enough to distin- 
guish the more prominent features. 

After having seen a great many Canaletti,an odd effect is produced on the 
mind by the first view of Venice, an effect precisely the reverse of that caused 
by a good picture of some well-known spot, where the pleasure consists in its 
resemblance to nature. Here we are at first struck by the exact likeness of 
every thing to the Canaletti; there are the buildings, with which one is already 
so familiar, seen in the clear air which prevails here, with the same sharpness, al- 
most hardness, of outiine, against the blue sky, which strikes one so much in the 
pictures; the same very tall gondoliers in the same picturesque attitudes ; the 
water as blue, and the decorations of the houses as rich as the painter has depict- 
ed them 

We were not contented to sit quietly imprisoned in the covered part of the 
gondola, when there was Venice,—Venice with all its palaces, and bridges, and 
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‘churches (each with a history of its own belonging to it) to be seen, and seen 
~for the first time, as Byron has described her, 
“ Fresh from the ocean . 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance.” 

We, therefore, stood out in the front part aN f the rowers, to gaze about 
us. We are lodged at the Leone Bianco (White Lion), and our sitting-room 
commands a beautiful view, both up and across the grandcanal. The White 
Lion is very well situated, as on one side it faces the grand canal, so that one 
can step from one’s gondola into the house, and on another, one can walk on 
terra firma, a facility not enjoyed by some of the houses: We can go tothe 
theatres, to the Place de St. Mare, or the pest-office, without taking to the water, 
and are, when at home, as I have already said, in sight of the most animated 
scenes on the canal, and of the buildings most famous in story. Our first walk, 
as good Shaksperians, was to the Rialto, which is over the grand canal, not in 
the broadest part, and among so many curious buildings as Venice boasts, more 
interesting on account of its historical associations than its external appearance. 

There are three passages across it, two on each side, and a centre one (not 
as one would naturally add for carriages, of which many a Venetian has never 
seen a single specimen), but for those who like to pass in front of the shops. 

It is here that we may fancy Antonio to have rated Shylock, if this was sup- 
posed to take place at all on the bridge, and not as some say in a public building, 
near a sort of Exchange, and also called a Rialto. 

We saw. here, at a jeweller’s shop, some of the Venetian chains, and asked 
the price of one. The man said thirty shillings a yard, as if it had been so much 
lace, and could not give any opinion of the sort of quantity necessary for a neck- 
chain. 

We now, by numerous narrow streets, all on terra firma, proceeded to the 
Place de St. Marc, and as we approached it, my companion, who like myself 
was very enthusiastic about all that concerned Venice, could hardly repress his 
fears, that he should after so many descriptions of it, be disappointed by the 
reality. Atlast at theend of a narrow passage we came out upon the Place, 
and just at a time of the evening when it could be seen to great advantage ; our 
feeling mutually expressed was, that it was well worth a journey to see any 
thing so beautiful and so characteristic. It was not so much the beauty of any 
one building asthe general scene that was presented tous. There was nocom- 
mon every-day building to detract from it, all was ancient, magnificent, and sin- 

ular, and the effect of the marble was also new to us, who had come out of 

ermany by the nearest route, without mons any of the marble palaces of Italy, 
till we found ourselves in the Place de St. Mare. 

Sept. 2d. To-day we began our sight seeing, by visiting the Palace of the 
Doge, eagh room of which told a history in itself. Even at the very en- 
trance we went up the steps at the top of which the Doge used in former 
times to be crowned, and on which also the unfortunate Marino Faliero was 
beheaded. 

We first proceeded up a flight of marble stairs, and entered the great council 
chamber, now used asa library. Here is the famous picture of * The Last Judg- 
ment,” by ‘Tintoretto, said to be the largest painted picture in oils that there is 
inthe world. It has other merits besides this, as some parts of it are very fine- 
ly painted ; it has, unluckily, been retouched by hands not quite so skilful as the 
original painter, and the picture itself seemed to me to want unity of eifect, a 
fault perhaps inseparable from a painting on so large a scale. 

In the same room is a very interesting series of paintings, representing the 
events of the period of the wars between Frederick Barbarossa and the Repub- 
lic, consequent on the disputes between Pope Alexander and the Emperor ; these 
are very vividly depicted in some large pictures occupying one side of this room, 
by Alexander Bassan, and others. 

Among them is represented the Pope at the termination of these wars, pla- 
cirg his foot on the neck of Barbarossa, who is knecling, or rather prostrate at 
his jeet. It is on this occasion, and at this exact moment, that the characteristic 
dialogue is said to have taken place between the haughty Pontiff and the equal- 
ly proud Emperor; onthe former exclaiming, as he placed his foot on the neck 
of the latter, ‘* Super aspidem et basiliscum ambuladis,” the latter-replied “* Non 
tibi, sed Petro!” 

It is only fair to add that this is not confirmed by the Archbishop of Palermo 
who was present at the whole ceremony, and describes it in a manner much 
more; consistent with the dignity of the great persons who were actors init. He 
describes the Pope as raising up the Emperor with tears in his eyes, and his ac- 

count is confirmed by subsequent writers. Madame de Staél remarks upon the 
propriety of placing in the same room the pictures of the Last Judgment and 
the representation of the triumphs gained by the arms of the Republic. C'est 
une belle idée (she says) que de réunir ainsi tout ce qui doit exalter la fierté d'un 
gouvernment sur la-terre, et courber cette méme fierté devant le ciel. Inthe same 
room there are not only some fine paintings on the ceiling, but also some pieces 
of ancient sculpture from Greece ; one of these is said to be by Phicias. hen 
it is added that the view from the windows is as beautiful a thing as can be con- 
ceived, it will be evident that if the ducal palace contained but this room, its 
visiter would be well rewarded. After this, we saw the chambers where the 
Doge was accustomed to receive ambassadors ; that appropriated to senators 
only ; and then the council-chamber of the Ten. It will be seen that, as we 
ascended higher in the building, the rooms were appropriated to more dignified 
personages. Before we came to the council-chamber of the Ten we were shown 
a sort of hole in the wall before which was, in former times, the famous lion‘s 
head, the receptacle of all the calumny which spite, revenge, or self-interest 
might tempt a Venetian to vent against his brother citizen. This lion’s head 
was, among many other memorials of the republic, removed at the time the 
French were here, but the aperture behind it remains in appearance sumething 
like that of a London twopenny-post office, and on the other side of the wall in 
the council chamber of the Ten,is seen the place where the members could make 
themselves masters of its contents. Having been in this chamber, there was 
yet the abode of a still more formidable body to be viewed, namely, that of the 
mysterious Three, pervading all, yet seen by none, feared by each citizen, and 
unknown to any. This is asmall, plain chamber, with a sort of mosaic floor, 
with a tesselated pavement, and only interesting on account of the recollections 
it calls forth, 

We had now seen enough for one day, and were unwilling to disturb the im- 
pressions caused by what we had visited by any other sights. After dinner, we 
took our coffee in the principal coffee-house of the Place de St. Marc, where one 
finds newspapers in the four languages—Italian, French, German and English, 
then strolled along the colonnades, where the different shops were lighted up, 
and full of people, and at length walked back by a fine, clear moonlight, taking 
our course by the Rialto and the banks of the Grand canal. 

_ Sept. 3. To-day was almost a dies non asto sight-seeing, unless, indeed, the 
visiting a great many shops can be so called, and J ain not very sure that this is 
not one of the most amusing, though, perhaps, not most profitable, parts of the 
sight-seeing which a tourist goes through. Among other things, we went to 
see the manufacture of the gold chains for which Venice is so famous. The gold 
is drawn out into long thin pieces, which I might call wires only that one side 
is flat, the other convex, a distinction which when they are to be very fine it is 
not very easy to make out. These strips of gold, which are, of course, propor- 
tioned to the thickness of the intended links, are then snapped off into little pie- 
ces of the proper length, and then the rings are formed by women, and after- 
wards joined together with the assistance .of gold dust and a lamp, by men. 
Thus, as is the case all over the world, it is women that manufacture our chains 
after we have put itin their power to do so. Elizabeth, in Schiller’s ‘* Marie 
Stuart,” which I saw at Munich, very significantly vbserves, as she gives a ring 
to the French envoy, “ It is of rings that chains are made,” and so it is here as 
I have described. 

Having given them the trouble of showing us all this, of course we became 
customers. In addition to the chains, which may be bought at so much a yard 
of any degree of fineness, the only other articles of manufactured gold were 
some little models of gondolas. These were interesting articles to purchase, as 
they served to recall recollections of Venice, and, being suspended by two little 
ehains to a shirt pin, afford at the same time a specimen of the Venetian chain 
manufacture. 

We now visited a museum, which has been left to the government by a pri- 
vate individual, lately deceased. I cannot say that I sawa single thing that in- 
terested me among the numerous “ curiosities” of all sorts, in which it is rich 
enough, such as preserved reptiles, South Sea savage’s clubs, Sandwich Island- 
er's garments, &c., which form the boast and wonder of all similar collections. 
The cabinet of coins and medals, however, is very complete, and must be very 
interesting to all who understand such matters. The picturcs are sad rubbish, 
bad specimens of Dutch masters, to see which, one need not travel to Venice 

Being now rather tired, we, in order te return home, “called a gondola,” 
which one does just as one would a coach in London. It happened not to be a 
very food specimen, but was interesting to us, as being the first we had been in, 

the ort Gondola, in which we arrived, being of quite a different construction. 
Werequired some little instruction to know how to get in, which is only to be 
accomplished by entering it backwards, and as one has even then to stoop down 
very much to clear the roof, presenting oneself all the time in no very compli- 
mentary attitude to those already inside, it would seem that the most respectful 
arrangement would be for the lady, or person of highest rank to go last. The 
motion was not very pleasant, being from side to side ; indeed it exactly justi- 
fied the remark which I had heard, that it was something between a coffin and a 
cradle, if in shape and colour it is like the first, the rogking motion is very like 
that to which an assiduous nurse treats an unhappy infant before it has a tongue 
to 'emonstrate against such usage. 

In the evening I strolled out, and after passing the Place de St. Marc and the 
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a little bridge on which I was standing, where was the Bridge of Sighs? 


“ There!” said he, pointing to it just iteto me. It was just about the 
time of night in which I have seen it taken in the most famous drawings of it, 
and is certainly a good light for the purpose, as I can conceive nothing more si- 
lently sad than the appearance it presents. It is not as one might suppooes if 
one had neither read a description of it nor seen it, a bridge of the usual struc- 
ture for passengers to piss from one side of the canal to the other, but is rather 
a gallery from the ducal palace on one side of the narrow canal to the prison on 
the other. 

Sept. 4th. I ascended to-day to the summit of the Tower of St. Marc. It 
was unluckily not a favourable day, as the clouds rested on the Tyrolese moun- 
tains, so as nearly to veil them from the sight. The ascent is perfectly easy, 
being by a series of inclined planes, so that, as has been remarked by old travel- 
lers, a man miglit ride up. It was also asserted that a king had done so in for- 
mertimes. Lord Byron, when he was living here, settled the point by riding on 
a mule to the top. All sorts of curious anecdotes are told of him here, but in- 
vention is as likely to be busy in this, the scene of some of his wildest pranks, 
as it has been in England,and I therefore forbear to mention what I had no means 
of authenticating. 

After dinner, I went to hear vespers at the chureh of St. Antonio, which is de- 
dicated to the Virgin, and as to-morrow is the feast of her birth, the music is to 
be very fine there, and this evening a part of it was given. I found on my arri- 
val, that the sermon was still going on amid crowds of attentive listeners. | 
was not sorry for this opportunity of judging’of Italian pulpit eloquence. The 
subject of the sermon was, the duties of parents to their children (chosen no 
doubt as appropriate to the feast of the Holy Mother,) and the preacher was 
most animated in his exposition of these duties and his threatenings for the ne 
glect ofthem. After directing his reprehension against the two cfasses of error. 
viz., neglect and overfondness in parents (and during each division there wa 
perfect silence and yuiet) he concluded in the most animated style, by telling 
them that those who, through their own neglect had caused the condemnation o} 
their children, would have to pay “ anima per anima.” “ Padre, Madre, Paren- 
ti! is tremo per voi !” 

The attitudes of some of the congregation in the prayers which followed the 
sermon, were very picturesque with, at the same time, an appearance of unaf- 
fected devotion. ‘The music now commenced ; but as I was told, it was merely 
the prova of what was to be performed more perfectly next morning, I went 
away to escape the excessive heat. 

September 5th. I went again by half-past ten to the same church, and found 
it already full, but got a comfortable seat by being magnificent enough to give 
half a zwansiger, about 4d. I was much struck by the mixture of ranks, peo- 
ple of all classes occupying the chairs provided for the congregation ; so that 
one of the poorest class, having almost the appearance of a beggar, might be 








seen side by side with some smartly-dressed lady. 

I shocked my neighbour, an [talian gentleman, by asking him whether there 
would be any good female voi¢es. It seems that here it is not the custom for | 
women to sing in the churches ; but I had just come from Germany, where the 
practice is very common, at least in the Rhenish provinces. | 

Meantime, every thing seemed to betoken that the music service was going 
to begin, though they would have been rather eatraordinary symptoms on such | 
an occasion in England. ‘The soldiers were already posted, with fixed bayonets , 
on each side of the altar: the little bags of money fixed at the end of poles, 
and the boxes held in the hands of the priest, had been already many times sha- 
ken before each of the assembled congregation, in order I suppose that the 
clinking sound might prompt those, who had already given something, to fur- | 
ther contributions, and stimulate those who had as yet neglected. The tuning 
of fiddles, trumpets, and bassoons was over, and they were only waiting to be- 
gin till all the candles were lighted. At length, the music commenced, and some 
of it was very fine, though the effect was a good deal spoiled by the leader ma- 
king such a loud noise in beating time with his baton, as contined the attention 
of a novice like me to himself. He quite outdid our leaders in London, and | 
that is saying a great deal. 1t would not have been so bad if he and the band 
had agreed in opinion as to the time, but they happened very often to differ, 
while neither seemed inclined to give way. Perhaps then it was necessary for 
the leader to thump pretty loud,or he would have had no chance against the com- 
bined forces arrayed against him. For my part, I must confess that I rather sided 
with the band. . 

As we were returning from this church, we saw a large boatful of soldiers, 
and, on inquiring the meaning of this, were told that it was only the relieving 
guard, whichis done in this way, though tous it looked as if they were ta- | 
king the town. Such little circumstances as this, so striking when seen for 
the first time, and yet obviously of such every-day occurrence, form a great 
part of the charm of a short stay in Venice, and wher these are exhausted, 
the pleasure of a residence here, as far as it depends on outdoor attractions, must 
greatly diminish. A number of the peculiarities about Venice, and the difficul- 
ties arising from these peculiarities, do not, however, strike the stranger for a 
time, as the industry and ingenuity of man have so successfully mastered them. 
The difficulty of supplying the town with all the necessaries and luxuries of 
life, and at the same price as is paid for them in cities more conveniently situa- 
ted, is one. There does not appear to be any deficiency, although in the hot 
weather there must be some judgment necessary, as to the quantity of butcher's 
meat and other perishable articles. When, too, one sees the marble palaces 
and stone floors, some haying each stone seven or eight feet square, one cannot 
but wonder at the labour that must have been undergone in transporting them 
from the continent, as well as even the bricks used for the more common houses. 
The constant cry of “Aqua! Aqua fresca!” prevents one’s forgetting for a 
moment that they are dependent for water, onthe supply they get from rain ; 
and, as a natural consequence, it is during a drought very scarce, and would 
bear a high price from the necessity of getting an additional quantity from a great 
distance, did not the government purchase this supply and fill the public cisterns. 
Again, the power of arresting your gondola at a friend's door, at which your 
dashing gondolier stops with a splash, not slackening his speed to the last mo- 
meut (something after the fashion of a London coachman), gives the agreeable 
fecling of a characterestic novelty, particularly as you step from your boat inte 
the front hall. 

It is, however, very conveniently arranged in Venice, that to whatever place 
almost you wish to go, you may reach it both by land and by water: either by 
shady, well-flagged alleys, in which there is neither sun, dust, noise of carriages, 
nor danger of being run over, and in which the poorest is thus on equality in 
comfort and dignity with those who elsewhere would keep their carriages ; or 
again, if you prefer “ taking to the water,” you may do so by canals which 
intersect the streets in every direction, equally free from sun, dust, and noise 
of wheels, and reclined at full length on cushions, either reading or amused by 
passing objects. — 

With all these delights, one great drawback to the enjoyment of Venice, is 
the look of decay aud ruin which stares one in the face in every direction, and 
marks the change from the olden time, when she was 

* Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart.” 

The once proud nobles can hardly be said to exist now ; the palaces which some 
of them still inhabit, seem to offer in their desolate splendour, a sort of mocke- 
ry of their present condition ; whilst others are tenanted by Jews or foreigners, 
the former owners dragging out their existence on some miserable pittance in 
complete obscurity. it will be allowed that I have not exaggerated when I say 
that, according to my informant on the spot, the lastof the * * * family, 
that once noblest of the noble, whose very greatness and might were the cause 
of a sort of cabal among the rest against it—the last, I say, of this illustrious 
race has, for his sole means of subsistence, something under tenpence a day, 
which he draws from a fund appropriated to the support of such nobles as can 
prove that they are utterly destitute. This fund, too, is husbanded by the 
Austrians, so that he has actually to receive his bread from foreigners. The 
poor young man is never seen abroad inthe daytime ; but at night comes forth 
to take that exercise which he is ashamed to seek by day. Many of the sons 
of the most ancient houses are now serving under the Austrian government in 
civil offices at the salary of £30 a year. 

Such is now the Venetian aristocracy! What wonder that in the first few 
days of our stay here, neither in the walks, the churches, nor the theatres, did 
we sce any female who appeared to hold the rank of a lady. It is true that it 
is the season when many are still in the country, yet this could not be suffi- 
cient to account for the absence at all public places of any, except quite the 
lower classes. 

In the evening we went in a gondola, by the grand canal, to the Place de St. 
Marc, which, together with the arcades, was crowded with people. After lis- 
tening for some time to the excellent Hungarian band which was stationed there, 
and then rowing under the Bridge of Sighs, we returned home by a clear moon- 
light, with the atmosphere neither cold nor close : just the sort of night to be 
apostrophized in this very neighbourhuod by a Lorenzo and a Jessica: a night 
to put one in goodhumour with all the world. 


————— 
BRITISH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
[Tenth Annual Meeting held at Glasgow.) 
GEOGRAPHY. 

The first communication brought hefore the meeting was from Dr. Robb, 
‘On the geology of the country round the river St. John, in New Brunswick.’ 
Dr. Robb stated, that the St. John is as large as any of the first class European 
rivers. Jt drains a large portion of the province of New Brunswick ; and the 
volume of water which it discharges into the Bay of Fundy, is very great, espe- 
cially during the spring floods. Yet in one place the river is so contracted that 
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it is not more than 310 feet in width. In the Bay of Fundy, as is well known, 
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the tides rise higher than in almost any other part of the globe, + i 
sometimes, in spring tides; a rise of from 40 to 60 feet. The tidal waveis then 
forced up into the narrow parts of the river, and causes a backward fall of water, 
against the natural current of the water, of many feet in height. In the spring, 
the river is much swollen from the melting of the snow, and between its level 
in spring and in summer there is a difference of fourteen feet. Dr. Robb then 
alluded to the singular configuration of the country in the vicinity of the river, 
it being shaped in terraces, one below the other.. The river, from the distance 
between the first or uppermost pair of terraces, appears to have been of much 
greater width, and subsequently to have gradually become contracted, until con- 
fined within its present narrow limits. The higher terraces slope towarde the 
stream, the lower ones become more horizontal, and the lowest is with a slope 
turned from the river, an appearance which Dr. Robb explained by the succes- 
sive depositions of alluvial matter near the bed of the stream, and extending no 
farther, so that. depressions resulted behind these depositions, which often con- 
tain water. In no part of the world can the phenomena of rivers be studied better 
than in America, from the little alteration produced upon them by the hand of 
man. In many partsof the new continent the rivers present these terraces ; 
they may be observed near the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, and in many other 
places ; and had the rivers of the Old World been examined before their banks 
became cultivated, in all probability they would, in many cases, have displayed 
similar terraces. Dr. Robb then adverted to the theory which explains the for- 
mation of these terraces by the bursting of the barriers of lakes through which 
the river had passed. He conceived that in a few cases the phenomena might 
be so explained, but that in general we must have recourse to an up-heaving of 
the land for the solution of the problem, and this up-heaving, he conceived, must 
have taken place at a comparatively recent period. In these terraces but few 
organic remains had teen discovered, which he accounted for by the paucity of 
limestone rocks from which mollusca could obtain matter for the formation of 
shells; the long cold winter, too, might have its influences. He had, however, 
found in the lower terraces Uniones and Anodontes resembling those now exist- 
ing in the river. Some bones had been discovered, but they seemed to be re- 
cent, probably belonging to the spérmaceti whale. In the different terraces 
there was a difference in the quality of the soil, there being most alluvion on 
the lowest terraces. The middle terraces, being so nearly horizontal, were well 
fitted for roads, and advantage had been taken of them for that purpose. At 
Frederickton, where wells had been sunk, the vegetable soil was three inches 
deep, after which fourteen feet of sand was gone through, when water was ob- 
tained, retained by a bed of clay, underlaid by a slate rock. The terraces were 
composed wholly of detrital matter, the upper ones being coarser, and often hav- 
ing boulder stones, some of which were fifteen feet in diameter, and seemingly 
derived from parent rocks to the north-west, as they appeared to have travelled 
in a south-easterly course, indicated by scratches on the ground, coinciding with 
the maior axes of the boulders. The rocks in the neighbourhood of the river 
are slates, with some limestone, the whole disturbed by syenite. In the Bay of 
Fundy, and also in the Gulf of St. Lawrence are raised beaches he would place 
in the same category as the terraces of the river St. John. 

Mr. Lyell aliwded to a paper on Glen Roy, written by Mr. Darwin, in 
which he had had recourse to the theory of elevation, to explain the phenomena 
of the parallel roads. ‘He had observed, in the district of Lochaber, terraces 
sloping towards a river, similar to those described by Dr. Robb, but the reflect- 
ed lower terrace was peculiar to America, where, in inundations, the high allu- 
vial banks next the bed of the river were the only land visib'e. He did not 
see any exact resemblance tetween the roads of Glen Roy and the terraces of 
the river St. John. It was reniarkable, however, that in the latter there were 
both terraces of deposition, (viz. the lower,) and terraces of denudation (the 
upper)—Mr. Greenough was averse to the theory of elevation; he preferred 
that of a subsidence as causing the phenomena described, although the two the- 
ories might be reconciled. All rivers show indication of a greater rush of wa 
ter than at pres nt.—The Marquis of Northampton inquired respecting the na- 
ture of the vegetable soil on the surface of the terraces.—Dr. Robb explained 
that the deposit differed both as to quantity and quality on the diflerent terraces. 
Dr. Buckland inquired whether there was any gravel or other detritus on the 
terraces !—Dr. Robb said the soil or sedimentary matter composing the lower 
terrace was of the finest quality, the materials being smaller than the others, 
where it was coarse. ‘ihe farmers of the country were aware of this fact, and 
set three times the value upon the iowest which they did upon the higher terra- 
ces. In all cases in the lowest terrace there were found portions of the rocks 
occurring farther up the river. 

The Secretary next read a paper by Captain Baddeley, ‘On the Geology of 
Canada.’—The author regretted that little had been as yet done towards a mine- 
ral survey of this important colony, as it appears to possess sources of mineral 
wealth, highly deserving of attention. There is an abundance of iron ore, mag- 
netic, and red and argillaceous oxide; also lead and copper. ‘The part of Ca- 
nada most metalliferous seems to coincide with a similar region in the state of 
New York ; particularly the country behind Belleville, Kingston, Brockville,and 
Prescott, near the junction of the primary and secondary furmations. Exact 
information on the subject is wanted, and it would be desirable that an accurate 
survey should be made of the country. It was mentioned, that some pieces of 
native gold had been discovered, but scarcely any indication of coal, although in 
the upper province, from the occurrence of saliferous strata, there was a greater 
likelihood ofits being found; these strata occur near Toronto, and towards Lake 
Erie and Huron. 

Mr. Greenough spoke to the importance of an accurate geological survey of 
the United States boundary, as, in former treaties, our government had parted 
with valuable mineral tracts ; he instanced the island of Banca, now so impor- 
tant for its tin mines.—Dr. Buckland mentioned, that large quantities of lime 
had been sent at a great expense to Gibraltar, the fortifications of which were 
built on a limestone rock. Mr. Featherstonhaugh stated, that suiveys had been 
made of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, by direction of the local govern- 
ments, and it rested with the Provincial Assembly of Canada to accomplish the 
same. 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
By “Boz.” 
CHAPTER XL. 

Full of that vague kind of penitence which holidays awaken next morning, Kit 
turned out at sunrise, and, with his faith in last night's enjoyments a little sha- 
ken by cool daylight and the return to every-day duties and occupations, went 
to meet Barbara and her mother at the appointed place. And being careful not 
to awaken any of the little household, who were yet resting froin their unusual 
fatigues, Kit left his money on the chimney-piece; with an inscription in 
chalk calling his mother's attention to the circumstance, and informing her 
that it came from her dutiful son; and went away with a heart something 
heavier than his pockets, but free from any very great oppression notwith- 
standing. 

Oh these holidays! why will they leave us some regret! why cannot we push 
them back only a week or two in our memories, so as to put them at once at 
that convenient distance whence they may be regarded either with a calm indif- 
ference ur a pleasant effort of recollection! why will they hang about us like 
the flavour of yesterday's wine, suggestive of headaches and lassitude, and those 
good intentions for the future, which under the earth form the everlasting 
pavement of a large estate, and upon it usually endure until dinner-time or 
thereabouts ! 

Who will wonder that Barbara had a headache, or that Barbara’s mother was 
disposed to be cross, or that she slightly underrated Astley’s, aad thought the 
clown was older than they had taken him to be last night! Kit was not sur- 
prised to hear her say so—not he. He had already had a misgiving that the 
inconstant actors in that dazzling vision had been doing the same thing the 
night before last, and would do it again that night, and the next, and for weeks 
and months to come, though he would not be there. Such is the difference 
between yesterday and to-day. Weare all going to the play, or coming home 
from it. 

However, the Sun himself is weak when he first rises, and gathers strength 
and courage as she day gets on. By degrees, they hegan to recall circumstanees 
more and more pleasant in their nature, antil, what between talking, walking, 
and laughing, they reached I'inciley in such good heart, that Barbara's mother 
delared she never felt less tired or in better spirits,and so said Kit. Barbara had 
been silent all the way, but she said so too. Poor little Barbara ! She was ve- 
ry quiet. 

” They were at home in such good time that Kit had rubbed down the pony 
and made him as spruce as a race-horse, before Mr.Garland came down to break- 
fast ; which punctual and industrious conduct the old lady, and the old gentle- 
man, and Mr. Abel, highly extolled. At his usual hour (or rather at his usual 
minute and second, for he was the soul of punctuality) Mr. Abel walked out, to 
be overtaken by the Londun coach, and Kit and the old gentleman went to work 
in the garden 

This was not the least pleasant of Kit's employments, for on 4 fine day they 
were quite a family party ; the old lady sitting bard by with her work-basket om 
a little table ; the old gentleman digging, or praning, or clipping about with a 
large pair of shears, or helping Kit in some way or other wich great assiduity ; 
and Whisker looking on from his paddock in placid contemplation of them all. 
To-day they were to trim the grape-vine, so Kit mougged half-way upa short 
ladder, and beganto snip and hammer away, while the old gentleman, with a 
great interest in his proceedings, handed up the pails and shreds of cloth as he 
wanted them. The old lady and Whisker looked on as usual. 

“* Well Uhristopher,” said Mr. Garland, ‘ and so you have made a new friend, 
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e &I beg your ‘pardon, sir!’® returned Kit, looking down frem the ladder. 
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“ You have made anew friend, I hear from Mr. Abel,” said the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘ at the office ?” ’ 

“‘Oh—-yes sir, yes. He behaved very handsome, sir.” 

‘I’m glad to hear it,”’ returned the old gentleman with a smile. 
posed to behave more handsomely still though, Christopher.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, sir: It’s very kind in him, but I don’t want him to, I’m sure,” said 
Kit, hammering stoutly at an obdurate nail. 

“ He is rather anxious,” pursued the old gentleman, “ to have you in his own 
service—take care what you're doing, or you will fall down and hurt yourself.” 

“‘ [never heard of such a thing i” muttered Kit, looking ruefully at his mas- 
terand mistress. ‘I wonder at him; that I do.” 

“You see, Christopher,” said Mr. Garland, ‘this is a point of much impor- 
tance to you, and you should understand and consider it in that light. This gen- 
tleman is able to give you more money than I—not, I hope, to carry through the 
various relations of master and servant, more kindness and confidence, but ‘cer- 
tainly, Christopher, to give you more money.” 

“« Well,” said Kit, * after that, sir—” . 

“Wait a moment,” interposed Mr. Garland. “ That is not all. You were a 
very faithful servant to your old employers, as I understand, and should this gen- 
tleman recover them, as it is his purpose to attempt doing by every means in his 


“ He is dis- 


behalf of his mother, that she should be ready 
time to undertake the expedition, and engaged to produce her in that place, 
in all respects equipped and prepared for the journey, before the specified period 
had expired. 

Having given this pledge, which was rather a bold one, and not particularly 
easy of redemption, Kit lost no time in sallying forth, and taking measures for 
its immediate fulfilment. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Kit made his way through the crowded streets, dividing the stream of people, 
dashing across the busy roadways, diving into lanes and alleys, and stopping or 
turning aside for nothing, until he came in front of the Old Curiosity Shop, 
when he came toa stand; partly from habit and partly from being out of 
breath. 


looked so dismal as in its dreary twilight. The windows broken, the rusty sashes 





lights and bustle of the street into two long lines, and standing in the midst, 
cold, dark, and empty,—presented a cheerlcss spectacle which mingled harshly 
with the bright prospects the boy had been building up for its late inmates, and 
‘came like a disappointment or misfortune. Kit would have had a good fire 


power, I have no doubt that you, being in his service, would meet with your re- | roaring up the empty chimneys, lights sparkling and shining through the win- 


ward. Besides,” added the old gentleman with stronger emphasis, ‘‘ besides ha- 
ving the pleasure of being again brought into communication with those to whom 
you seem to be so very strongly and disinterestedly attached. You must think 
of all this Christopher, and not be rash or hasty in your choice.” 

Kit did suffer one twinge, one momentary pang in keeping the resolution he 
had already formed, when this last argument passed swiftly into his thoughts, 
and conjured up the realisation of all his hopes and fancies. But it was gone in 
a minute, and he sturdily rejoined that the gentleman must look out for some- 
body else, as he did think he might have done at first. 

“He has no right to think that I'd be led away to go to him, sir,” said Kit, 
baly ry round again after half a minute’s hammering. ‘ Dees he think I’m a 

ool *” 

” eu may, perhaps, Christopher, if you refuse his offer,” said Mr. Garland 
gravely. 

“Then let him, sir,” retorted Kit ; ‘‘ what doI care, sir, what he thinks ? 
why shuuld I care for his thinking, sir, when I know I should be a fool, and 
worse than a fool, sir, to leave the kindest mester and mistress that ever was or 
can be, who took me out of the streets a very poor and hungry lad indeed— 


poorer and hungrier perhaps than ever you think for, sir—to go to him or any- | 


body? If Miss Nell was tocome back, ma'am,” added Kit, turning suddenly 


to his mistress, “ why that would be another thing, and perhaps if she wanted | 


me, [might ask you now and then to work for her when all was done at home. 
But when she comes back, I see now that she'll be as rich as old master always 
said she would, and being a rich young lady, what could she want of me! Ne, 
no,” added Kit, shaking his head sorrowfully, ‘‘she’ll never want me a:.y more, 
and bless her, [ hope she never may, though I should like to see her too !” 
There is no telling how long Kit might have stood upon the ladder, addressing 


his master and mistress by turns, and generally turning towards the wrong per- | 
son, if Barbara had not at that moment come running up to say that a messenger | 


from the office had brought a note, which, with an expression of some surprise 
at Kit’s oratorical appearance, she put into her master’s hand. 

“Oh !” said the old gentleman after reading it, “ask the messenger to walk 
this way.” Darbara tripping off to do as she was bid, he turned to Kit and 
said that they would not pursue the subject any further, and that Kit could not 
be more unwilling to part with them, than they would be to pat with Kit; a 
sentiment which the old lady very generously echoed. 

“‘ At the same time, Christopher,” added Mr. Garland, glancing at the note in 
his hand, “if the gentleman should want to borrow you now and then for an 
hour or so, or even a day or so, at a time, we must consent to lend you, and you 


must consent to be lent.—Oh! here is the young gentleman. How do you do, 
4 1°? i ‘ Mc 
sir 


This salutation was‘addressed to Mr. Chuckster, who, with his hat extremely | 


on one side, and his hair a long way beyond it, came swaggering up the walk. 

‘* Hope I see you well, sir,” returned that gentleman. 
ma’am. Charming box this, sir. Delicious country, to be sure ” 

* You want to take Kit back with you, I find?” observed Mr. Garland. 

as I've got a chariot-cab waiting on purpose,” replied the clerk. “A very 
spanking grey in that cab, sir, if you're a judge of horse-flesh.” ‘ 

Declining to inspect the spanking grey, on the plea that he was but poorly ac- 
quainted with such matters, and would but imperfectly appreciate his beauties, 
Mr. Garland invited Mr. Chuckster to partake of a slight repast in the way of 
lunch, and that gentleman readily consenting, certain cold viands, flanked with 
ale and wine, were speedily prepared for his refreshment. 

At this repast, Mr. Chuckster exerted his utmost abilities to enchant his enter- 
tainers, and impress them wiih a conviction of the mental superiority of those 
who dwelt in town. He entertained them with theatrical chit-chat and the court 
circular; and wound up a brilliant and fascinating conversation which he had 
maintained alone, and without any assistance whatever, for upwards of three- 
quarters of an hour. 

‘* And now that the nag has got his wind again,” said Mr. Chuckster rising in 
a graceful manner, “ I’m afraid I must cut my stick.” 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Garland offered any opposition to his tearing himself 
away, (feeling, no doubt, that such a man could ill be spared from his proper 
sphere of action,) and therefore Mr. Chuckster and Kit were shortly afterwards 
upon their way totown; Kit being perched upon the box of the cabriolet beside 
the driver, and Mr. Chuckster seated in solitary state inside, with one of his boots 
aticking out at each of the front windows. 

When they reached the Notary’s house, Kit followed into the office, and was 
desired by Mr. Abel to sit down and wait, for the gentleman who wanted him had 
gone out, and perhaps might not return for some time. This anticipation was 
strictly verified, for Kit had had his dinner, and his tea, and had read all the light- 
er matter in the Law-List, and the Post-Office Directory, and had fallen asleep 
a great many times, before the gentleman whom he had seen before, came in ; 
which he did at last in a very ea hurry. 

He was closeted with Mr. Witherden for some little time, and Mr. Abel had 
been called in to assist at the conference, before Kit, wondering very much what 
he was wanted for, was summoned to attend them. 

“ Christopher,” said the gentleman, turning to him directly he entered the 
room, “I have found your old master and young mistress.” 
jie No, sir! Have you, though?” returned hit, his eyes sparkling with de- 
la “Where are they, sir! How are they, sir!’ Are they—are they near 
iere ! 

‘A long way from here,” returned the gentleman, shaking his head. “ But 
I am going away to-night to bring them back, and I want you to go with 
me. 

“Me, sir?” cried Kit, full of joy and surprise. 

“The place,” said the strange gentleman, turning thoughtfully te the Notary, 
“indicated by this man of the dogs, is—how far from here—sixty miles!” ~ 

“From sixty to seventy.” 

“Humph! If we travel post all night, we shall reach there in good time to- 
morrew morning. Now, the only question is, as they will not know me, and the 
child, God bless her, would think that any stranger pursuing them had a design 
upon her grandfather's liberty,—can I do better than take this lad, whom they 
both kuow and will readily remember, as an assurance to them of my friendly in- 
tentions ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the Notary. “Take Christopher by all means.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Kit, who had listened to this discourse with a 
lengthening countenance, “but if that’s the reason, I'm afraid I should do more 
harm than good—Miss Nell, sir, she knows me, and would trust in me, I am sure ; 
but old master—I don’t know why, gentlemen; nobody does—would not bear 
me in his sight after he had been ill, and Miss Nell herself told me that I must 
not go near him or let him see me any more. [ should spoil all that you were 
doing if I went, I'm afraid. I'd give the world to go, but you had better not 
take me, sir.” 

Another difficulty!” cried the impetuous gentleman. ‘‘Was ever man so 
beset asI? Is there nobody else that knew them, nobody else in whom they had 
any contidence! Solitary as their lives were, is there no one person who would 
serve my purpose !” 

“« Is there, Christopher?” said the Notary. 

“Not one, sir,” replied Kit.— Yes, though;—there’s my mother.” 

“ Did they know her?” said the single gentleman. 

“ Know her, sir! why, she was always coming backwards and forwards. They 
were as kind to her as they were tome. Bless you, sir, she expected they'd 
come back to her house.”’ 

‘‘ Then where the devil is the woman !” said the impatient gentleman, catch- 

ing up his hat. ‘‘ Why isn’t she here? Why is that woman always out of the 
way when she is inost wanted ?” 
_ In a word, the single gentleman was bursting out of the office, bent upon lay- 
ing violent hands on Kit’s mother, forcing her into a post-chaise, and carrying 
her off, when this novel kind of abduction was with some difficulty prevent. 
ed by the joint efforts of Mr. Abel and the Notary, who restrained him by 
dint of their remonstrances, and persuaded him to sound Kit upon the pro- 
bability of her being able and willing to undertake such a Journey on so short a 
notice. 

_ This occasioned some doubts on the part of Kit, and some violent demonstra- 
tions on that of the single gentleman, and a great many southing speeches on 
that of the Notary and Mr. Abel. The upshot of the business was, that Kit, 


** Hope I see you well, | 


| dows, people moving briskly to aud fro, voices in cheerful conversation, some- 
| thing in unison with the new hopes that were astir. He had not expected that 
, the house would wear any different aspect—had known indeed that it could not 
| but coming upon it in the midst of eager thoughts and expectations, it check- 
| ed the current in its flow, and darkened it with a mournful shadow. 
Kit, however, fortunately for himself, was not learned enough or contempla- 
tive enough to be troubled with presages of evil afar off, and having no mental 
| spectacles to assist h's vision in this respect, saw nothing but the dull house, 
| which jarred uncomfortably upon his previous thoughts. So, almost wishing 
; that he had not passed it, though hardly knowing why, he hurried on again, 
| making up by his increased speed for the few moments he had lost. 
| ‘Now, ifshe should be out,” thought Kit, as he approached the poor dwel- 
ling of his mother, ‘and I not able to find her, this impatient gentleman would 
| be in a pretty taking. And sure enough there’s no light, and the door’s 
fast. Now, God forgive me for saying so, but if this is Little Bethel’s doing, 


| I wish Little Bethel was—was farther off,” said Kit checking himself, and knock- 


ing at the door. 

| A second knock brought no reply from within the house ; but caused a 
woman over the way to look out and inquire who that was, wanting Mrs. 
Nubbles. 

“Me,” said Kit. ‘ She’s at—at Little Bethel, I suppose ?”—getting out the 
‘name of the obnoxious conventicle with some reluctance, and laying a spiteful 
emphasis upon the words. 

The neighbour nodded assent. 

‘‘ Then pray tell me where it is,” said Kit, ‘for Ihave come on a pressing 
ratter, and must fetch her out, even if she was in the pulpit.” 

It was not very easy to procure a direction to the fold in question, as none 
of the neighbours were of the flock that resorted thither, and few knew anything 
more of it thanthe name. At last a gossipof Mrs. Nubbles’s, who had accom- 
panied her to chapel on one er two occasions when a comfortable cur of tea had 
preceded her devotions, furnished the needful infermation, which Kit -had no 
sooner obtained than he started off again. 
| Little Bethel might have been nearer, and might have been ina straighter 

road, though in that case the reverend gentleman who presided over its congre- 
gation would have lost his favourite allusion to the crooked ways by which it 
was approached, and which enabled him to liken it to Paradise itself, in contra- 
distinction to the parish church and the broad thoroughfare leading thereunto. 
Kit found it at last after some trouble, and pausing at the door to take breath 
that he might enter with becoming decency, passed into the chapel. 

| It was not badly named in one respect, being in truth a particularly little 
Bethel—a Bethel of the smallest dimensions—with a small number of smail 
pews, and a small pulpit, in which a small gentleman (by trade a Shoemaker, and 


by calling a Divine) was delivering in a by no means small voice, a by no means | 


small sermon, judging of its dimensions by the condition of his audience, which, 


| if their gross amount were but small, comprised a still smaller number of hearers, 


} 


as the majority were slumbering. 
Among these was Kit’s mother, who, finding it matter of extreme difficulty 


| to keep her eyes open after the fatigues of last night, and feeling their inclina- 


tion to close strongly backed and seconded by the arguments of the preacher, 
had yielded to the drowsiness that overpowered her, and fallen asleep ; though 
not so soundly but that she could from time to time utter a slight and almost in- 
audible groan, as if in recognition of the orator’s doctrines. 
arms was as fast asleep as she; and little Jacob, whose youth prevented him 
from recognising in this prolonged spiritual nourishment anvthing half as inte- 


resting as oysters, was alternately very fast asleep and very wide awake, as his | 


inclination to slumber or his terror of being personally alluded to in the dis- 
course, gained the mastery over him. 

« And now I'm here,” thought Kit, gliding into the nearest empty pew which | 
was opposite his mother’s, and on the other side of the little aisle, “how am I 
everto get at her or persuade her to come out! I might as well be twenty 
miles off.” | 

In his desperation and restlessness Kit cast his eyes about the chapel, and | 
happening to let them fall upon alittle seat in front of the clerk’s desk, could 
scarcely believe them when they showed him—Quilp ! 

He rubbed them twice or thrice, but they still insisted that Quilp was there, | 
and there indeed he was, sitting with his hands upon his knees, and his hat be- | 


face, and hia eyes fixed upon the ceiling. He certainly did not glance at Kit or 
at his mother, and appeared utterly unconscious of their presence ; still Kit 
could not help feeling directly that the attention of the sly little fiend was fasten- 
ed upon them, and upon nothing else. 

But astounded as he was by the apparition of the dwarf among the Little 
Bethelites, and not free from a misgiving that it was the forerunner of some 
trouble or annoyance, he was compelled to cubdue his wonder and to take 
active measures for the withdrawal of his parent, as the evening was now 
creeping on, and the matter grew serious. Therefore the next time little 
Jacob woke, Kit set himself to attract his wandering attention, and this not 
being a very ditficult task (one sneeze effected it,) he signed to him to rouse 
his mother. 

Ill-luck would have it, however, that just then the preacher, in a forcible ex- 
position of one head of his discourse, leaned over upon the pulpit-desk so that 
very little more of him than his legs remained inside ; and, while he made ve- 
hement gestures with his right hand, and held on with his left, stared, or seemed 
to stare, straight into little Jacob’s eyes, threatening him by his strained look 
and attitude—so it appeared to the child—that if he so much as moved a muscle, 
he, the preacher, would be literally, and not figuratively, ‘down upon him” that 
instant. In this fearful state of things, distracted by the sudden appearance of 
Kit, and fascinated by the eyes of the preacher, the miserable Jacob sat bolt up- 
right, wholly incapable of motion, strongly disposed to cry but afraid to do so, 
and returning his pastor’s gaze until his infant eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets. 

“If I must do it openly, I must,” thought Kit. With that, he walked 
softly out of his pew and into his mother’s, and as Mr. Swiveller would 
have observed if he had becn present, ‘‘collared” the baby without speaking a 
word, 

“Hush, mother!’ whispered Kit. 
thing to tell you.” 

“Where am I?” said Mrs. Nubbles. 

“In this blessed Little Bethel,” returned herson, peevishly. 

“ Blessed indeed !”’ cried Mrs. Nubbles, catching at the word. 
topher, how Lave I been edified this night!” 

Yes, yes, I know,” said Kit hastily ; “but come along, mother, everybody's 
looking at us. Don’t make a noise—bring Jacob—that’s right.” 

“Stay, Satan, stay !” cried the preacher, as Kit was moving off. 

“The gentleman says you're to stay, Christopher,” whispered his mother. 

“Stay, Satan, stav!”’ roared the preacher again. ‘‘Tempt not the woman 
that doth incline her ear to thee, but hearken to the voice of him that calleth 
He hath a lamb from the fold!” cried the preacher, raising his voice still 
higher and pointing to the baby. ‘‘ He beareth off a lamb, a precious lamb! 
He goeth about like a wolf in the night season, and inveigleth the tender 
lambs !”” 

Kit was the best-tempered fellow in the world, but considering this strong 
language, and being somewhat excited by the circumstances in which he was 
placed, he faced round to the pulpit with the baby in his arms, and replied 
aloud, 

‘No, Idon’t. He's my brother.” 

“He's my brother |!” cried the preacher. 

“He isn’t,” said Kit indignantly. ‘How can you say such a thing !—and 
don’t call me names if you please; what harm have I done? I shouldn't have 
come to take ’em away unless I was obliged, you may depend upon that ; and 
I wanted to doit very quiet, but you wouldn't let me. Now, you have the good- 
ness to abuse Satan and them as much as you like, sir, and to let me alone if you 
lease.” 

: So saying, Kit marched ont of the chapel, followed by his mother and | 
little Jacob, and found himself in the open air, with an indistinct recollection 
of having seen the people wake up and look surprised, and of Quilp having 


“Come along with me, I’ve got some- 


‘Oh, Chris- 





thin two hours from that | 


It was a gloomy autumn evening, and he thought the old place had never | 


rattling in their frames, the deserted house a dull barrier dividing the glaring | 


The baby in her | 


tween them on adittle wooden bracket, with the accustomed grin upon his dirty 


remained throughout the interruption in his old attitude, without moviog his 
‘ 


assed. 
ar? Oh Kit!” said his mother, with her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘“ what have 
you done! [never can go there again—never !” r 

“I'm glad of it, mother. What was there in the little bit of —— ‘ou 
took last night that made it necessary for you to be low-spirited and sorrowful to- 
night! That's the way youdo. If you're happy or merry ever, you come here 
to say, along with that chap, that you're sorry for it. More shame for ‘you, mo- 
ther, I was going to say.” 

“Hush dear!” said Mrs. Nubbles; “ you don’t mean what you say I know 
but you're talking sinfulness.” 

“Don’t mean it? But Ido mean it!” retorted Kit. ‘I don’t believe, mo- 
ther, that harmless cheerfulness and good-humour are thought greater sins in 
Heaven than shirt-collars are, and that those chaps are just about as right and 
sensible in putting down the one as in leaving off the other—that’s my belief. 
But I won't say anything more about it, if you'll promise not to cry, that’s all ; 
and you take the baby that’s a lighter we'ght,and give me little Jacob ; as we 
go aloxg (which we must do pretty quick) I'll tell you the news I bring, which 
| will surprise you a little, Ican tell you. There—that’s right. Now you look 
as if you'd never seen Little Bethel in all your life, as I hope you never will 
egain; and here's the baby; and little Jacob, you get atop of my back and catch 
hold of me tight round the neck, and whenever a Little Bethel parson calls 
you a precious lamb or says your brother’s one, you tell him it’s the truest 
things he’s said for a twelvemonth, and that if he'd got a little more of the 
lamb himself, and less of the mint-sauce—not being auite so sharp and sour 
over it—I should like him all the better. That’s what you’ve got to say to him, 
| Jacob.” 
| ‘Talking on in this way, half in jest and half in earnest, and cheering up his 
| mother, the children, and himself, by the one simple process of determming to 
be in a good humour, Kit led them briskly forward ; and on the road home related 
what had passed at the Notary’s house, and the purpose with which he had in- 
traded on the solemnities of Little Bethel. 

His mother was not a little startled on learning what service was required of 
her, and presently fell into a confusion of ideas, of which the most prominent 
were that it wasa great honour and dignity to ride in a post-chaise, and that it 
} was a moral impossibility to leave the children behind. But this objection, 
| anda great many others, founded upon certain articles of dress being at the 
_ wash, and certain other articles having no existence in the wardrobe of Mrs. 
| Nubbles, were overcome by Kit, who opposed to each and every one of them, 
‘the pleasure of recovering Nell, and the delight it would be to bring her back in 
| triumph. 

“ There’s only ten minutes now, mother”’—said Kit when they reached 
|home. ‘ There’s a bandbox. Throw in what you want, and we'll be off 
| directly.” 

To tell how Kit then hustled into the box all sorts of things which could by 
no remote contigency be wanted, and how he left out pte ge likely to be of 
the smallest use ; how a neighbour was persuaded to come and stop with the 

| children, and how the children at first cried dismally, and then laughed 
| heartily on being promised all kinds of impossible and unheard-of toys; how 
Kit’s mother wouldn't leave off kissing them, and how Kit couldn’t make 
| up his mind to be vexed with her for doing it ; would take more time and 
| room than we can spare. So, passing over ali such matters, it is sufficient 
to say that within a few minutes after the two hours had expired, Kit 
and his mother arrived at the Notary’s door, where a postchaise was already 
| waiting. ‘ . 
| ‘With four horses I declare!” said Kit, quite aghast at the preparations. 
| Well you are going to do it, mother! Here she is, sir. Here’s my mother. 
She’s quite ready sir.” 

“ That’s well” —returned the gentleman. ‘ Now, don’t be in a flutter Ma’am ; 
you'll be taken great care of. Where's the box with the new clothing and ne- 
cessaries for them?” 

| Here it is,”’ said the Notary. 
| “Allright sir,” replied Kit. ‘ Quite ready now sir.” ; 
| Then come along,” said the single gentleman. And thereupon he gave his 
| arm to kit's mother, handed her into the carriage as politely as you please, and 
| took his seat beside her. 
| Up went the steps, bang went the door, round whirled the wheels, and off 
i they rattled, with Kit’s mother hanging out at one window waving a damp 
pocket-handkerchief and screaming out a great many messages to little Jacob 
and the baby, of which nobody heard a word. toon 
| Kit stood in the middle of the road, and looked after them with tears in his 
| eyes—not brought there by the departure he witnessed, but by the return to 
which he looked forward. ‘They went away” he thought, ‘‘on foot with nobo- 
dy to speak to them or say a kind word at parting, and they'll come back drawn 
by four horses, with this rich gentleman for their friend, and all their troubles 
lover! She'll forget that she taught me to write-—” 

Whatever Kit thought about after this, took some time to think of, for he 
stood gazing up the lines of shining lamps, long after the chaise had disappeared, 
and did nut return into the house until the Notary and Mr. Abel, who had them- 
selves lingered outside till the sound of wheels was no longer distinguishable, 
had several times wondered what-could possibly detain him. 

a 


POSITION OF THE ALLIED POWERS WITH RES- 
PECT TO FRANCE ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
THE PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE TO THE FOREIGN MINISTER OF ENGLAND. 


Dispatch addressed by M. Thiers to M. Guizet. 
Paris, Oct. 3. 

Monsieur |’ Ambassadeur—You have been made acquainted with the dispatch 
addressed by Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bulwer to explain the conduct of the Bri- 
tish Government in the important negotiation which terminated with the treaty 
| of the 15thof July. That dispatch, notwithstanding the moderation and propri- 
ety of language, which I gladly acknowledge, in it, contains assertions and rea- 
| sonings which the King’s Government cannot allow to be established. No 
| doubt, to avoid aggravating the threatening aspect of affairs, it weuld be better 
/ to allow the past to be forgotten without re-opening controversies which have 
| already been too often renewed ; but, besides that Lord Palmerston has a right 
‘to expect a reply to his communication, it is important to represent, in its true 
| colours, the respective conduct of each Court during this important negotiation. 
| Lord Palmerston’s dispatch,which was sent to all the legations in a printed form, 
| has been already made public It was, therefore, indispensabte to auswer it. 
| The answer I now transmit to you is one which J trust the British Cabinet may 
| find no reason to complein of, whilst it ascribes to the occurrences which have 
taken place between the different Cabinets the real ineaning which they appear 
to us tobear. You will have the goodness to leave a copy of it with the Se- 
cretary of State of Her Britannic Majesty. . 

{Here M. lhiers gives an abstract of Lord Palmerston's statement, as given 
in the Albion of Oct. 24th, and proceeds thus :] 

Such is, if I am not mistaken, the accurate and rigorous analysis of the state- 
ment which Lord Palmerston and the four Powers do not cease to make as te 

the negotiations to which the Turco-Egyptian question has given rise. 
| It would result from this statement— 

That France has been incunsistent ; 

That she had desired, and desires no longer, the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman empire ; 

That the four Powers have made repeated sacrifices to her views ; 
| ‘That they at last offered her an ultimatum based upon a former proposal of her 

own Ambassador ; 
| That they did not proceed further until that ulfimatum had been refused. 
| That they have reason to be surprised at the manner in which France has re- 
ceived the treaty of the 15th of July, since, in accordance with her own decla- 
rations, it might be expected that she would have given to this treaty more thas 
a passive assent, and at least her moral support. i 

A precise narrative of the facts wili completely reply to this mode of present- 
ing the negotiations. ' 

When the Porte, ill-advised, renewed hostilities against the Viceroy, and lost 
at once its army and its fleet—when to all these losses was added the death of 
the Sultan Mahinoud, what was dreaded by England and by France, who were 
at that time perfectly united? Their dread was lest Ibralim, victorious, should 
cross the Taurus, menace Censtantinople, and instantly bring the Russians fnte 
the Ottoman empire. The most enlightened minds throughout Europe shared 
in this apprehension. ; : 

What were the proposals of Lord Palmerston on this subject? Once in his 
own name, a second time in the name of his Cabinet, he proposed to France te 
combine an English and a French fleet, to dispatch them to the coast uf Syria, 
to summon the two belligerent parties in order to compel them to suspend hosti- 
lities, to support this summons by maritiine means, then to unite the two fleets 
| at the entrance of the Dardanelles, and to force that celebrated passage, vt et ar- 
mis, if the contest between the Pasha and the Sultan should have brought the 
Russians to Constantinople. 

What England, and with England all provident statesmen, thea understood by 
the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire, was to preserve it from 
the exclusive protection of the Russian armies, and, in order to prevent this 
protection from taking place, to prevent the Viceroy from marching upon Con- 
stantinople. France fally entered into this notion. She used her influence 
with Mehemet Ali and his son to atop the victorious Egyptian army; her efforts 
succeeded, and in order to ward off the more serious danger of seeing the 
Russian armies at Constantinople, she proposed, as 1 preliminary means, be- 
fore forcing the Dardanelles, to demand the consent of the Porte to the en- 


“Tn with it, Christopher.” 
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entrance of the two fleets, in case a body of Russian troops should have crossed 


the Bosphorus. : 
England acceded to these proposals, and the two Cabinets were perfectly 


The Secretary of State of her Britannic Majesty, conversing on this subject 
with M. de Bourquency on the 25th of May and the 20th of June, acknowledg- 
ed that an opinion favourable to the Egyptian family existed both in France and 
in England ; that in France this opinion was far more generally received ; that 
consequently the French government must be much more favourable to Mehe- 
met Ali than the English Government ; that this was doubtless one of the dif- 
ficulties of the posture of affairs, but that it was a consideration of secondary 
importance ; that a consideration of paramount importance ought to prevail over 
all others—namely, the necessity of saving the Ottoman empire from an exclu- 
sive protection which would prove fatal to it, sooner or later, if France and Eng- 
land were not agreed. 

France entertained the same ideas. Her policy, consequently, tended to a 
double end—that of arresting the progress of the Pasha, whenever he changed 
his character of a powerful but obedient vassal for that of a disobedient vassal 
menacing his master’s throne, and of substituting in the place of this exclusive 
protection of one Power, that of the five Powers preponderating in Europe. 

It was with these views that she signed, conjointly, the note of the 27th of 
July, which purposed to place the protection of the five Courts between the 
vanquished Sultan and the victorious Pasha—it was with these views that she 
addressed, on the 17th of July, acircular to all the Courts for the purpose of 
eliciting a joint profession of respect for the integrity of the Ottoman empire ; 
it was with these views that she herself, the first, proposed to associate Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia herself in all the resolutions 1¢lative to the Turco- 
Egptian questien. 

rd Palmerston will doubtless recollect,that he was less disposed than France 
to bring about this general concurrence of the five Powers ; and it is only with 
the liveliest regret, when comparing that period with the present one, that the 
French Cabinet recall to mind that it was more especially upon France that the 
English Cabinet considered that it ought to rely in order to ensure the safety of 
the Turkish empire. 

Austria and Prussia adhered to the views of France and England. The 
Court of Russia refused to take any part in the conferences which were to be 
held at Vienna for the purpose of generalizing the European protectorate given 
to the Sultan. It was far from approving the eagerness of the Western Powers 
to interfere in the question of the East. ‘The Eniperor,” said M. de Nessel- 
rode, in a dispatch written the 6th of August, 1839, to M. de Medem, and offi- 
cially communicated to the French government, ‘the Emperor in uo way des- 

airs of the safety of the Porte, provided that the powers ef Europe do but 

eave it in repose, and do not by their untimely agitatiun compromise its tran- 

uillity in their desire to secure it.” The Court of Russia consequently judged 
thet an interposition between the Sultan and the Pasha was not what should be 
done, conceived it sufficient to prevent the Viceroy from menacing Constanti- 
nople, and appeared to look upon a direct arrangement as the most suitable re- 
source in this posture of affairs. ‘‘ Besides,” said M. de Nesselrode to the 
French ambassador at the commencement of August, 1839, “a little more 
or a little less of Syria given to or taken from the Pasha, affects us but 
little ; our only condition is, that the Porte should be free in the consent it 
may give.” 

At this epoch, consequently, the four Courts, who have since signed the treaty 
of the 15th of July, were not, as would now be given to understand, united in 
their views, whilst France was the only dissentient Power, and prevented all 
agreement by her perpetual refusals. 

The danger had been removed when Ibrahim had suspended his victorious 
march. The two belligerent parties were in presence of one another—the 
Pasha all powerful, the Sultan vanquished, and without resources, but both 
motionless, thanks to the intervention of France. The British Cabinet pro- 
posed to force the Turkish fleet out of the hands of Mehemet Ali. France 
refused its assent. to this, fearing that it would excite fresh hostilities ; and 
then commenced that fatal disagreement which has separated France and Eng- 
land, and which must be ever regretted in the interests of the peace and civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

Lord Palmerston declared that the Viceroy ought to receive the hereditary 
possession of Egypt, but that, as a compensation for this, he ought to abandon 


Che Albion. 


first offer more than was added; and it could not possibly be said to be a new 
pro —still less an advantageous one. 

pon the affirmation of Messrs. de Bulow and de Neumann, that this pro- | 
posal, if it were made, would be the last concession of Lord Palmerston, we 
sent M. Eugene Perier to Alexandria, in order to induce the Viceroy to consent | 
to an arrangement, which appeared to us the last one possible. It was not, as | 


November 7, 


maintenance of peace, has advised Mehemet Ali to make these sacrifices ; and 
they have been made. But indeed, to deprive him of two or three more pasha- 
lics, and to give them over, not to the Sultan but to anarchy ; to secure this sin- 
gular triumph of the integrity of an empire already stripped of Greece, Egypt, 
and the pashalic of Acre ; to call down upon it the only serious danger by which 
it is threatened—-a danger which England theoght so serious last year that she 





Lord Palmerston had said, making the negotiation depend upon the will of a | proposed to force the Dardanelles in order to prevent it—are very singular means 


Pasha of Egypt, it was an endeavour to make an arrangement between the 
opposing determinations, and to bring them to an amicable settlement, which 
might have prevented the unhappy spectacle which is now laid before the | 
world. 

France had every right to suppose that so long a negotiation would not be | 
terminated without some lsst explanation ; that the great and advantageous al- | 
liance which had bound her for the last ten years to Reged would not be bro- | 
ken asunder without a last attempt at coming to some agreement. ll at once, | 
however, on the 17th of July, rd Palmerston invites the Ambassador of | 
France to come to the Foreign-office, and informs him that the treaty had been | 
signed two days before, and that without acquainting him with the text of the | 
treaty. The French Cabinet could not but be surprised at this. It was cer- | 
tainly not ignorant that the three continental Courts had concurred in the views 
of England, and that an arrangement between the four Courts was, consequent- 
ly, possible withuut France, but it could not suppose that this arrangement 
would take place without its being previously advised of it, and that the French 
alliance would be thus promptly sacrificed. 

The offer made by the Viceroy to the Sultan in the month of June, to restore | 
the Turkish fleet, which was feared to be the opening for a direct arrangement | 
proposed by us, and the possibility which presented itself at that epoch of | 
effecting an insurrection in Syria, appear to have been the two motives which 
induced the English Cabinet, after a long state of inaction, to come all at once | 
to a sudden resolution. If the British Cabinet had chosen to have a last | 
frank expianation with us, the French Cabinet would have been able to prove | 
to it that the offer of sending back the fleet was not a combination of France 
in order to bring about a direct arrangement, for she was ignorant of this 
offer until after it was made; and it might have succeeded also in persuading 
it that the revolt of Syria was a measure which was neither a dignified nor a 
sure one. 

Such are the facts, which France affirms to be the truth with all the sincerity 
and loyalty which become a great nation. 

It results from them evidently— 

1. That at the commencement of the negotiation the independence and inte- 
grity of the Ottoman empire were understood, as France to this day understands 
them—not as a territorial limit of greater or lesser advantage between the Sul- 
tan and the Viceroy, but as a guarantee of the five Courts against offensive mea- 
sures on the part of Mehemet Ali, and against the exclusive protection of one of 
the five Powers. 

2. That France, far from modifying her opinions in opposition to a constant 
union of views, intentions, and expressions of opinion on the part of the four 
Courts, has always, on the contrary, regarded the Tureo-Egyptian question in 
one and the same light, while she has seen the four Courts, although at first | 
at variante, afterwards agree in the intention of sacrificing the Viceroy, and 
England, satisfied with sacrifice, coming to terms with the three others, and 
forming a union which, it 1s true, is now most persevering inits views, and most 
sudden and alarming in its resolutions. 








to offer her, in 1839, to add to Egypt the Pashalic of Acre, without the for- 
tress of Acre, but with the hereditary possession of the Pashalic, and te offer 
her, in 1840, the Pashalic of Acre with the citadel, but without the hereditary 
possession. 

4, That she was not forwarned, as it is asserted, that the four Courts would | 
proceed without her if she did not adhere to their views; that, on the con- | 
trary, she had reason to expect to receive fresh proposals, when, upon the 
news of the departure of Sami Bey for Constantinople and the insurrection 
of Syria, the treaty of the 15th of July was suddenly signed without her | 
being previously informed, and she was only made acquainted with it after it 
had been signed, and received the communication of it only two months after- 
wards. 








immediately the holy cities, the island of Candia, the district of Adana, and the 
whole of Syria. He modified, however, his first views in a slight degree, and 
consented to add to the hereditary possession of Egypt the possession (also he- 
reditary) of the Pashalick of Acre, excepting the fortress of Acre. 

France did not accede to these propositions ; she considered that the Vice- 


ressor, and having moreover consented to stop his course, merited to be better 

ealt with. She though? that it would be hardly just on the part of the Powers, 
who had induced him in 1833 to accept the conditions of Kintaya, to impose far 
more rigorous cunditions upon him when he had done nothing to be deprived of 
the benefit of this arrangement. She conceived that if deprived of the holy 
cities, the island of Candia, and the district of Adana (an offensive position, 
which when restored to the Porte would grant it every sccurity,) he ought tobe 
allowed to retain the hereditary possession of Egypt and Syria. The victory of 
Nezib, gained without any aggression on his part, might alone have earned for 
him the hereditary right to his possessions from the Nile to the Taurus. But in 
considering the victory of Nezib as non-existent, and making Mehemet Ali pur- 
chase this hereditary possession at the price of a part of his possessions at the 
time, it was not only strict justice not to deprive him of more than Candia, 
Adana, and the holy cities. France, moreover, asked by what means the sub- 
mission of Mehemet Ali was to be effected. The European Cabinets without 
doubt were strong against bim, when desirous of menacing Constantinople : 
in this case the fleets in the Sea of Marmora were sufficient to stop him. But 
what means were there for taking Syria from him? Measures of very little 
efficacy, such as a blockade—of no very legitimate nature, such as excitements 
to insurrection—are very dangerous and as contrary to the end proposed, even 
as a Russian army! France proposed, then, in September, 1839, to grant 
Oo Vigemy the hereditary possession of Egypt and the hereditary possession 
of Syria. 

Unfortunately she found herself ir, a complete difference of opinion with 
England. 

This difference of opinion, forever to be regretted, was soon known to all 
Europe. All at once, and asif by enchantment, it put an end to all the various 
differences which had separated the four Courts, and produced a sudden state of 
common accord between them. Austria, which at first had given full concur- 
rence to our propositions, and which, when upon the point of nutifying this con- 
currence in London, had only, she told us, suspended this notification in order to 
give us time to come to an agreement with England—Austria began to say, that 
between France and England she should incline to the side of that one of the 
two Courts which granted the greatest extent of territory to the Sultan. It is 
true that at that time she protested against all idea of having recurrence to co 
ercive measures, the danger of which she was the very first to proclaim. Prus- 
sia adopted the opinion of Austria. Russia sent M. de Brunow to London in 
September 1839, in order to make proposals. Russia, which formerly repelled 
as unsuitable all idea of a European intervention between the Sultan and the 
Viceroy, and appeared to consider that there was no resource but in a direct ar- 
rangement, now concurred in the territorial arrangements which England had 
chosen to adopt, and demanded hat in case of a recommencement of hostilities, she 
should be allowed in the name of the five Courts to cover Constantinople by an 
army, whilst the English and French fleets blockaded Syria. 

These propositions realized exactly that combination which England had until 
then regarded as the most dangerous for the Ottoman empire—the protection, 
namely, of a Russian army—a combination to be dreaded, not on account of 
the possibility of a Russian army being inclined to remain definitively at Con- 
stantinople, but simply because Russia, by thus adding to what occurred in 1833 
a second occurrence precisely similar, would have established in her favour the 
authority of precedent. 

These hepesitiane were not accepted. M. de Brunow quitted London, and 
returned in January, 1840, with fresh proposals. They differed from the first, 
inasmuch as they granted France and England the power of introducing three 
vessels each into a limited part of the Sea of Marmora whilst the Kussian troops 
occupied Constantinople. 

The negotiation remained at this point for several months, from the month 
of February, namely, to that of July, 1840. In this interval a new ministry and 
a new Ambassador were empowered to direct the affairs of France. 

The French Ambassador at Constantinople never sought to negotiate a direct 
arrangement between the Sultan and the Viccroy. He never was the first, as 
Lord Palmerston appears inclined to believe, although without venturing to af- 
firm it, to give the example of a separation. 

France has never discontinued her efforts to effect a reconcilement between 
the Sultan and the Viceroy; but we have constantly recommended both the 


Count de Pontois and M. Cochelet to avoid with the greatest possible care 
everything that might be looked upon as an attempt to set the other Powers 


aside, and they have scrupulously observed these instructions. 


Before making its definitive choice between Russia and France, the Cabinet 
of London did not make us those reiterated offers of which mention has been 


made in order to bring us over to its views. ‘These endeavours were limited to 


one single proposal. 


In 1839 the hereditary possession of Egypt and of the Pashalic of Acre (with- 
In 1840 Lord Palmerston proposed 


out the fortress) was granted the Viceroy. 
to us to grant him the Pashalic of Acre, with the fortress in addition, but with 


5. That no one has a right to count upon her passive concurrence in the exe- 


cution of the treaty ; andif she has insisted more especially upon the difficulties | 


attendant upon the means of execution, she has never professed an indifference 


of settling these great interests. 

Let us admit, for an instant, that the views of the British Cabinet are more 
judicious than those of the French Cabinet ; but is the alliance of France not 
worth more for the integrity of the Ottoman empire and for the peace of the 
world than this or that line of demarcation in Syria! The integrity of the Otto- 
man empire would not be a subject of much apprehension, if there was no ground 
to feat great territorial disturbances in the world—if there was no ground to 
fear war, which can alone render these great disturbances possible. To prevent 
them, what was the mst effectual combination? Was it not the alliance of 
France and England! Ask the nations from Cadiz to the banks of the Oder and 
the Danutpe—ask them what they think, and they will answer that it is this al- 
liance which has for ten years saved the peace and independence of the states of 
Europe without impairing their freedom. 

It is said that this alliance is not broken, that it will be revived as soon as the 
object of the treaty of the 15th of July has been accomplished. When four 
Powers have pursued, without us, and in spite of us, an object bad in itself, or 
at least which we have thought and believed to be bad—when that object has 
been pursued by an alliance too similar to those coalitions which fifty years ago 
began to cover Europe with blood, to suppose that France will entertain no mis- 
trust and no resentment for such a slight, is to conceive an opinion of her nation- 
al spirit which she has at no time given to the world. 

Thus an alliance which has maintained the independence and the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire far more securely than the treaty of the 15th July, has 
been wantonly sacrificed for a secondary purpose. It may be said that France 
might make the same reflection, and that if the limits of Syria appeared to her 
to be a secondary question, she had it in her power to give way to the 
views of England, and to purchase by this sacrifice the maintenance of the al- 
liance. 

To this objection the answer is very plain. France, when once agreed with 
her allies as to the object, would have made, not those essential sacrifices which 
no nation owes to another, but that of her views on certain questions of demar- 
cation. She has proved it by the concessions which she has demanded and ob- 
tained from the Viceroy. But no choice was left to her. She was made ac- 
quainted with a new alliance after it had been already concluded. Thencefor- 
ward she was bound to stand alone: such has been her course, but then, and then 
only, did she adoptit. Ever since she has remained faithful to her pacific policy, 
and has not ceased to counsel the most complete moderation to the Pasha of 
Egypt. Although she is armed and free to act, all her efforts will be employed 
to avert calamities and catastrophes from the world. She will make all the sa- 
crifices in her power for the maintenance of peace short of those which would 
touch her honour ; and if she holds this language at the present moment to the 
British Cabinet, it is less for the purpose of complaint than for that of proving 
the frankness of her policy, not to Great Britain unly, but to the world, whose 
opinion no state, however powerful, can at this time despise. The Secretary of 
State of ler Britannic Majesty has sought to prove his right ; the Secretary of 
State of his Majesty the King of the French owes it no less to his King and 


3. That repeated sacrifices have not been made to France in order to bring | country to prove the consistency and the frankness of the policy of France in 
her over to the plans of the four Courts, since nothing more has been done than | the serious question of the East. 


Accept, Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, &c. A. Turers. 
President of the Council, Minister of Forxign Affairs. 
Paris, Oct. 8. 

P.s. While writing this dispatch deplorable events have come to-day to add 
to the gravity of the situation. ‘To the conciliatory advances of the Pasha of 
Egypt they have answered by the most violent hostilities. 

The Porte, yielding to evil councils, has pronounced his deposition. It is not 
sought alone to restrain the power of Mehemet Ali ; they seek to make it disap- 
pear from the face of the political world. 

If such were the serious intentions of the Powers united in the treaty of the 
15th July—if we are to see in what has just happened anything beyond the en- 
trainement, almost involuntary, of a false situation, of which the consequences 
could not be foreseen, we might despair of the re-establishment of harmony be- 
tween the great Powers. 
| In consequence, I think it my duty to add to the present communication the 

A. 


either as to the end or the means—an indifference which would admit of the | subjoined note. 


conclusion that she would in no case interfere in what might take place in the | 
roy, after having vanquished the Sulian at Nezib, without having been the ag- | Kast ; that, far from it, she has always declared that she would withdraw herself | 


from the four other Powers if certain resulutions were adopted, that none of her 
clusion that this isolated position would be one of inaction, and that she has | 


ct. 
The French cabinet would not have reverted to contestations of this kind had 
not the note of Lord Palmerston made it an imperative duty. 


and attract the attention of the Secretary of State of her Britannic Majesty to 
the really serious side of the situation of things. 
The existence of the Turkish empire is in peril. England is alarmed by this 
state of things, and has every right to be so: all the Powers who are desi- 
rous of peace cannot but share in that alarm; but what measures ought to be 
taken in order to establish the empire firmly ! 
nople, no longer in possession of sufficient force to govern the vast provinces 
dependent upon them, saw Moldavia, Wallachia, and, still more recently Greece 
slip insensibly from their hands, what was done? Were efforts made by a deci- 
sion of Europe, backed by Russian troops and English fleets, to restore to the 
Sultans the subjects who slipped from their power? Certainly not. It would 
have been to attempt impossibilities. ‘The possession and direct administration 
of the provinces which detached themselves from the empire were not restored 
to it. It has retained only an almost nominal sovereignty in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and was entirely dispossessed of Greece. And was this done in a 
spirit of injustice ? Assuredly not. But the force of facts, which is stronger 
than the resolutions of cabinets, prevented the restitution of either the direct 
sovereignty of Moldavia and Wallachia, or even the indirect administration of 
Greece, to the Porte, and the Porte had no tranquillity until this sacrifice was 
frankly effected. What were thewiews which directed the conduct of the ca- 
binets in these sacrifices? Those of rendering independent those portions of the 
Turkish empire which severed themselves from it, and withdrawing them from 
the ambiticn of the neighbouring states. It being impossible to remake one 
great whule, what was desired was, that the detached parts should be states inde- 
pendent of the neighbouring empires. 
The facts which have occurred for some years past relative to Egypt and Sy- 
ria are similar. No one can suppose that Egypt has ever been really under the 
dominion of the Sultans, and no one would, at this day, ever believe in the pos- 
sibility of its being directly governed by Constantinople. Such is apparently 
the general opinion, since the four Courts give Mehemet Ali the hereditary pos- 
session of Egypt, reserving, however, the sovereignty of the Sultan. In that 
they look upon the integrity of the Ottoman empire in the same point of view 
as France; they dono more than desire to preserve for it all that it would be 
able to retain under its authority. They wish that a link of vassalage should 
exist as much as possible between the empire and its detached parts. They 
desire, in fact, all that France desires. The four Courts, in granting to a fortu- 
nate vassal, who has found the means of governing Egypt, the hereditary pos- 
session of this province, grant him at the same time the Pashalic of Acre; 
but they refuse him the three other Pashalics of Syria, those of Damascus, Alep- 
po, and Tripoli—and this they call preserving the integrity of the Ottoman em- 
ire ! 
. Thus the integrity of the Ottoman empire is saved even when Egypt and the 
Pashalic of Acre are taken away ; butdestroyed if Tmpoli, Damascus,and Alep- 
poare likewise detached fromit! Such a preposition, we frankly state, cannot 
be seriously sustained in Europe. 

It is evicent that the only reasons for which these pashalics can be given to or 
taken away from Mehemet Ali are reasons of equity and policy. ‘The Viceroy of 
Egypt has founded a vassal state with genius and with perseverance. He has 
found means to govern Egypt and even Syria, which the Sultans never could 
govern. The Mussulman race, whose proper spirit has loag been humiliated, 
look upon him as a renowned Prince, who revives the consciousness of their 
own strength. Why should we weaken this useful vassal, who, when once 
he is separated from the states of his master by a well-chesen line of demarca- 
tion, would become the most valuable of his auxiliaries! He assisted the Sul- 
tan in his contest with Greece; why should he not assist him in a contest with 
neighbours of a religion hostile to his own? 
terest is a sufficient security. When Constantinople is threatened, Alexandria 
is in danger. Mehemet Ali is aware of this fact, and proves every day how well 
he understands it. 

To preserve the integrity of the Ottoman empire from Constantinople to 
Alexandria, both the Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt are needed, the latter sub- 
jected to the former by a bond of vassalage. The Taurus is the line of separa- 
» | tion indicated between them. But it is intended to deprive the Pasha of Egypt 
of the keys of the Taurus—be it so; let them be restored to the Porte, at.d for 
that purpose let the district of Adana be taken from Mebemet Ali. It is inten- 
ded tw deprive him of the key of the Archipelago ; let Candia be denied him ; 
-| he consents to the arrangement. France, who had not promised her moral sup- 





out the hereditary possession. This was most assuredly retrenching from the 


port to the treaty of the 15th of July, but who owes her whole support to the 


When the Sultans of Constanti- | 


If his fidelity be doubtful, his in- | 


SECOND NOTE OF M. THIERS. 
Paris, Oct. 8, 1840. 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur—The grave question which pre-occupies at this 


agents has ever been authorized to say any thing which might lead to the con- | moment the attention of all parties, has assumed an aspect altogether new, 


since the reply made by the Porte to the concessions offered by the Viceroy of 


always intended, as she still intends, to preserve her full liberty in this res- | Egypt. 


Mehemet Ali, in reply to the summons of the Sultan, has declared that he sub- 
mitted himself to the will of his august master; that he accepted the heredita- 


But it is ready | ry possession of Egypt ; and that he placed himself, with respect to the remain- 
to throw them into total oblivion in order to put the question on its true bottom, | der of the territories actually in his occupation, entirely at the magnanimity of 


the Sultan. 

We have made known to the British Cabinet the interpretation which must 
be put upon this mode of expressing himself; and although Mehemet Ali would 
not consent to declare immediately the full extent of the concessions to which 
he had been led to agree by the pressing recommendation of France,we have ta- 
ken it upon ourselves to make them known, and we have announced that the 
Viceroy resigns himself to the necessity of accepting the hereditary sovereignty 
of Egypt, and the possession during his life of Syria; at the same time consent- 
ing to abandon immediately Candia, Adana, and the Holy Cities. 

Had the Porte (he goes on to say) accepted this offer,France would have con- 
sented to guarantee its fulfilment, and he claims for her the merit of having en- 
deavoured, although separated from the other powers, to bring about a termina- 
tion of the Turco-Egyptian quarrel, which would have been agreeable to all par- 
ties. The treaty of July gave the Porte the power, in case of the Pasha’s refu- 
sal of its first offer, to withdraw its concession, and proceed as it thought most 
advantageous; but it pre-supposed an absolute refusal on the part of the Pasha, 
| and areference to the four Powers for advice on the part ofthe Sultan. But the 
| Porte outstripped the treaty of July. He met unhoped-for concessions by the de- 
| positions of the Pasha. The four Powers could not approve this step, and Lord 
| Palmerston and the Count d’Apony actually.stated to the writer of this note that 

France must regard this step merely in the light of a threat, and that their res- 
pective governments did not intend to aid in carrying it into efiect. 

We have willingly taken cognizance of this wise intimation, and we now 
| seize the opportunity of stating the intentions of France with respect to this 
| matter. 
| France has accepted the balance of power, and the state of Europe, as set: 
| tled in 1815, and sees that the preservation of the Ottoman empire is necessary 
| to that balance, for it could not be prostrated without aggrandising neighbouring 
| states and altering the aspect of the globe. 

But the integral portion of the Ottoman empire spreads itself from the 
shores of the Black to those of the Red Sea. It is as essential to guarantee the 
| independence of Egypt and Syria, as the independence of the Dardanelles and 
|the Bosphorus. A Prince Vassal has succeeded in establishing a firm rule in 
| two provinces, which during a long period the Sultans of Constantinople were 
/ unable to govern. 
| [Here follows a compliment to Mehemet Ali, and M. Thiers continues] :— 
| This Prince Vassal has become, according to our view, an essential and neces- 
| sary part of the Ottoman empire. Ifhe fall Turkey cannot the more govern 
Egypt and Syria; other Pashas will succeed, rebellious to the Sultan and in- 
fluenced by European powers ; his existence is essential to ensure the proportions 
| as they exist between the different parts of the globe, and his deposition would 
| be a blow given to the general equilibrium. 

The question with respect to the limits which ought to be established in Syria 
| in order to divide the possessions of the Sultan from those of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, might with safety be left to the chances of the war now actually in pro- 
| gress, but France cannot prevail upon herself to abandon to euch a chance the 
| existence of Mehemet Ali as Prince Vassal of the empire. Whatever territo- 
| rial limits may ultimately separate the two Powers, by the fortune of war, their 

continued double existence is necessary to Europe, and France cannot consent 

to admit the suppression either of the one or of the other. Disposed as she is 
| to enter upon and take part in every acceptable arrangement which shall have 
| for its basis the double guarantee of the existence of the Sultan and that of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, she confines herself at present to the declaration on her part 
| that she cannot consent to the carrying into execution of the act of deposition 
pronounced at Constantinople. 

In other respects the spontancous manifestations of several of the Powers, 
who have signed the Treaty of July 15, prove to us that in this respect we un- 
derstand the term “balance of Europe” in the same sense that they do, and that 

in this respect their views are not at variance with ours. We should regret this 
disagreement, which as yet we do not perceive, but we could in nowise swerve 
| from this manner of comprehending, and of assuring the maintenance of that 
| equilibrium. ; : ; 
| France entertains the hope that Europe will appreciate the motives by which 

she has been induced to break the silence hitherto preserved by her. Her love 
| of peace may be relied upon, as that sentiment has constantly animated her, 
| notwithstanding the proceedings of which she believes she has a right to com- 
| plain. Her disinterestedness may also be relied upon, for it is not possible even 
|.t suspect her of aspiring to any acquisitions of territory in the East. What 
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she does aspire to is the maintenance of the equilibrium of Europe. This. is 
also the care of the great Powers in common with her, and it ought to 
form at once the object of their glory and of their ambition. 


Accept, &c. 
(Signed) 


A. Tuigrs. 
- 
From the London Morning Post of Oct. 19. 
ATTEMPT UPON LOUIS PHILIPPE'S LIFE. 


We published in a second edition of the Morning Post of Saturday the follow- 
ing particalars relating to this new revolutionary atrocity directed against the 
life of a Sovereign, who has enemies in the metropolis of his coantry,—perhaps 
even in the Ministry which surrounds his throne, siunply because he does not de- 
sire, as they do, to plunge Europe into war. . 

We subjoin several interesting and important documents and details con- 
nected with this revolting occurrence, which hows subsequently reached us by 
express— 

We have received by special express the Moniteur Parisien, the Messager, 
and Gazette de France of Thursday night. ; 

The Ministerial evening organs contain the following most important intelli- 
gence— 

The person of the King was fired at this evening at six o'clock, at the 
moment when he passed on the quay of the Tuileries to return to St. Cloud. 

Neither the King nor any of the persons who accompanied him were touched. 

The guilty man was arrested. He admits his crime. 

Our Paris correspondent writes, that the King was fired upon just at the same 
~ that the woman threw the stone into the King’s carriage some time since. 

he assassin’s name is Darmes, and he is said to be a native of Marseilles,about 
40 years of age. He is reported to be wounded in his hand by the concussion. The 
weapon is alleged to have been a carabine. Another version is, that he is un- 
doubtedly insane. The news spread like wildfire through Paris, and groups were 
collected on the Boulevards, suggesting the probable motive of this infamous at- 
tempt.—‘ Another process for the Court of Peers!” was the universal cry. At 
Tortoni’s the Threes, which left off at 72f., fell to 70f. 50c. ; but at nine o'clock 
were going at 71f., a fall of one per cent. Sume speculators seemed to think 
that this fresh attempt on the King’s life would be beneficial in sustaining his ef- 
forts to preserve peace abroad and save the country from anarchy at home. 

The calls for the Marseillaise Hymn in the theatres had become so general, 
that the authorities, who at first attempted to suppress them, have been obliged 
to succumb. Several disturbances had taken place in Paris. 


BRITISH OPERATIONS ON THE SYRIAN COAST. 
Admiralty, Oct. 10, 1840.—Dispatches, of which the following are copies, 
have been this day received at this office, addressed to R. M. O’Ferrall, Esq_, by 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty's 
ships and vessels in the Mediterranean :-— 
Princess Charlotte, Bay of Antoura, Sept. 15, 1840. 

Sir,—I have the honour to transmit for their Lordships’ information, copies of 
a letter from Capt. Martin, of the Carysfort, with its enclosures, detailing an 
attack made upon the Castle of Gebail, by a party of Marines, under Capt. Ro- 
binson, R. M., of the Hastings, which, though repulsed at the time, with a loss 
which I deeply regret, was yet successful in its results, the castle having been 
evacuated next morning. The possession of that stronghold is of the most ma- 
terial importance, as it commands the main road, by which the enemy might 
advance upon our position from the northward, and secures a safe point for the 
mountaineers concentrating and receiving arms, which they have already done 
in great numbers, and press forward the more, with every disposition, apparent- 
ly, to make a good use of them. Fully coinciding in the encomiums bestow- 
ed by Capt. Martin and Capt. Austin on the merits of the officers and men em- 
ployed on this service, such as must always be conspicuous where danger calls 
them forth, Ibeg to recommend them to their Lordships’ favourable considera- 
tion, Ihave, &c. Roserr Storrorp, Adm. 

CHINA. 
Canton, June 5. 

The English were lying quietly at Macao. The Canton Market was cleared 
of teas, and the Americans were preparing to leave by the end of June. The 
expedition had not arrived. The last seen of it was at Pulo Sopata, on the 13th 
ult. Lord Johu Churchill, of her Majesty’s ship Druid died at Macao on the 2d 
ult., of dysentery. 

By advices just received the insurgents in Nepaul having formed into a regu- 
lar body, amounting to 8000 men, have taken complete possession of the whole 
Champarun district. The Indigo planters, European and civilians, fled before 
them. They proceeded to the capital, and have now closely blockaded the Bri- 
tish President, B. H. Hodgson, Esq., and his escort. The Raja positively dis- 
claims any knowledge or connection with the affair,but we are disposed to doubt 
his disclaimer. 

Latest News from India and China.—Admiral Elliot arrived at Singapore on 
the 16th of June, together with the Blonde, 44, and Pylades, 13, and sailed 
again for China on the 18thof June. Lord George Churchill, of her Majesty's 
ship Druid, died at Macao, on the 2d of June, of dysentery. By advices re- 
ceived at Bombay, via Calcutta, the Nepaulese were in a state of insurrection. 
The rebels amounted to abont 8,000. The Rajah denied all participation with 
these, although his disclaimer was not believed. They marched on the capital, 
and blockaded the British President and his escort in their houses. The Gov- 
ernment of India is making the most active preparations to send a force into 
Nepaul as soon as the abatement of the rainy season will permit. The over- 
land mails for June reached Bombay on the 8th of July, in 34 days from Lon- 
don it reached Calcutta on the 21st, that is 47 days from home ; Madras on the 
17th, Ara on the 18th, and Delhi on the 19th ult. by the regular “dak.” They 
arrived at Ceylon on the 23d, by the ship Colo:nbo, from Bombay. 

The reports of defeats of the British forces in the Levant are unworthy of 
confidence. They are derived generally from French sources. .... There is no 
intelligence of moment from China. The British fleet had not arrived. Lord 
John Churchill of the Druid 44 had died of dysentery. - .. . The revenue for the 
5th Oct., exhibited a falling off on the entire year of about £650,000 ; the ad- 
ditional duty of five per cent. on imports imposed last session had not been so 
productive as was expected. .... In Spain matters are more tranquil, Espartero 
being at the head of affairs. The Queen is reduced toa nullity. .... King Wil- 
liam’s proclamation of abdication appeared Oct.7. A Brussels paper says that the 
Countess d'Oultremont has just fixed her residence at Liege, and has had all the 
furniture and other things which she left in Holland brought to that city. We 
believe she is now atthe Chateau d’Oultremont. The Journal des Flanders 
affirms that she has never ceased regularly to receive letters from King William, 
and that after along tour in Germany subsequent te the marriage it is possible 
the King may come and reside at Tervueren. ...- The Grain averages continued 
to fall. ‘The duty on Wheat was 21s. 8d. per quarter, and on Flour, 13s. 0 1-4d. 
per barrel ....The Bank of England return of Oct. 15, gives as the average of 
weekly liabilities for the quarter ending Oct. 13, Circulation, £17,231,000; 
Deposites, £6,762,000; Liabilities, £23,993,000 ; Securities, £22,782,000; 
Bullion, £4,145,000; Assetts, £26,927,000..... O'Connell signed the tee-total 
pledge in Ireland. The list of Father Mathew’s converts now contains about 
three million names! Lord Lansdowne, the president of the couscil, on a re- 
cent visit to Ireland, sent Father Mathew a £100 note as a token of his interest 
in the worthy priest’s temperance operations. - - . - Letters of marque against Eng- 
land have been applied for at Havre, to be ready in case of hostilities. The go- 
vernment has also applied to Naples for leave to establish a naval station at Mes- 
sina... .. The Bank of England has given notice that they willdiscount no notes 
or bills having more than 65 days torun. This, of course, has a material effect 
on the money market. - . . - Downing-Street,Oct. 15.—The Queen has been pleas- 
ed to appoint John Jeremie, Esq., to be Captain General and Governor in Chief 
ef the Colony of Sierra Leone and its dependencies. . . . - The Queen has been 
pleased to appoint Owen Flintoff, Esq., to be Chief Justice of the Colony of 
Sierra Leone and its dependencies. . . . . Oct. 16.—The Queen has been pleased 
to appoint James Carey, Esq.. to be Registrar of Deeds at the Settlement of the 
Cape of Good Hope... .. The Britannia left Liverpool on the 20:h, at 3 o’clock, 
P.M. She arrived at her dock in Boston, about half past 3 on Tucsday morn- 
ing, making the passage from dock to dock in 15 days and 14 1-2 hours..... 
The Queen and Prince Albert still remain at Windsor, and both enjoy excel- 
lent health. ...- The strong opposition raised to tho ‘elestion of Alderman 
Harmar as Lord Mayor of London has been successful in defeating him. At 
the final close of the poll the numbers were—for Alderman Pirie, 2741 ; John- 
son, 2713; Harmar, 2294. The Court of Aldermen selected Mr Alderman 
Johnson for Lord Mayor. ....The Marquis of Camden died on the 8th vlt., at 
the advanced age of 81. He was, with a single exception, the oldest Knight 
of the Garter, and was for many years Teller of the Exchequer... It is ex- 
pected that the Duke of Northumberland will be elected Chancellor for Cam- 
bridge University, in the place of the late Marquis of Camden..___ The fires 
in the Devenport and Sheerness Dock Yards are now generally supposed to 
have been caused by accident. .... The fortifications in the island of Jersey are 
ordered to be put in a complete state of defence... ..O’Connell has commenced 
enew, and with increased enthusiasm, his loud cry for a repeal of the Union, avd 

has addressed noless than 100,000 persons at one time upon the subject of repeal 

.--- Promenade concerts appear to be very fashionable in London. No less then 
three theatres are devoted to this species of entertainment—namely, Drury 
Lane, the English Opera House, and the new and splendid theatre in Oxford 
street.—Several others were expected to open fora similar purpose. No less 
than 1500 persons attend the promenade circle every night at Drury Lane, ex 

clusive of those in the other parts of the hovse. The orchestra is conducted 
by the celebrated Musard, of Paris, who receives £100 per week salary 





Charles. Kemble has lef: his daughter Adelaide at to telp ae ee - 
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London, some say for surgical advice, and others to 
Covent Garden, where the “ Spanish Curate,” altered by Planche,has taken the 
place of Knowles’s ‘‘ Bride of Messina,” in consequence of the indisposition of 
Ellen Tree. .... Mr. Catlin has introduced gas into his large Gallery of Paintings 
and Curiosities, and opened his museum under the imposing title of ** Prome- 
naces Indiennes,” which takes remarkably well..... Preparations for War.— 
France still continues her warlike preparations. Fresh ordonnances had been 
issued opening extraordinary credits, ordering the formation of 18 regiments, 
and the erection of 240 barracks, and increasing the number of companies of 
the battalions of workmen of the administration from ¥to ll. All the forts 
along the western coast, from the mouth of the Gironde to that of the Loire,are 
being put in acomplete state of defence, and large orders have been given for 
cannon for the navy. 

Downing Street, Oct. 5.—The Queen has been pleased to appn Robert 
aa Fynn, Esq., to be Chief Justice of the Island of Tobago.— London 

azelte. 

Major-General Mann, R. E.—This gallant officer died at his villa on Shoot- 
er's hill, Blackheath, on Monday last, in his 61st year. He had been 46 years 
in the service. 





> Married, in Richmond, Va., on the 8th October last, Jonathan N. Pierce to Miss Agnes 
F. W. Morgan, youngest daughter of Dr Morgan, formerly of Philadelphia. 

Married, onThursday evening, the 29th ult., by the Rev. Jno. Gibbs, Nicholas A. Apo- 
lonio, to Sarah, youngest daughter of Rey. J. Gibbs, formerly of London. 


Died, on the Ist ult., of Consumption, at New Washington, in Texas, Mrs. Morgan, 
wife of Col. James Morgan, after a long and painful illness, which she bore with chris- 
tian piety and resignation. She was a native of Hartford county, N.C. 
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The Britannia arrived at Boston on Tuesday morning having sailed at 3 P. 
M. from Liverpool on the 20th ult. We received by her the London Times of 
that day ! 

The British squadron under con:mand of Admiral Stopford, is carrying on ope- 
rations against Mehemet Ali on the coast of Syria. Several places have been 
captured and given over to the Turkish troops, and arms distributed to the inha- 
bitants. The accounts differ as to the fate of Beyrout; some report that it has 
been abandoned by the allied forces as being untenable; but there appears to be 
no truth in the statement that the British were beaten there by Ibrahim Ta- 
cha. The report probably arese from what took place at Gebail, where a 
party of Marines were repulsed, but the place was evacuated by the enemy next 
day. Admiral Stopford's despatch in relation to this affair will be found among 
our extracts. The French journals abound with British defeats and disasters— 
the wish being, in such cases, “ father to the thought.” To what extent the Sy- 
rians will rise against their oppressors is not apparent by the last accounts,nar is it 
by any means probable that the Turkish forces will be able to take the field 
against Mehemet’s troops; but the British force is in earnest and beating up the 
quarters of the Yellow faces with great vigour. 

The report of the deposition of Mehemet Ali by the Sultan, as received “y 
the former arrival, is confirmed: and the Consuls at Alexandria embarked on 
board their ships accordingly. The old Pacha nevertheless still permitted the 
India Mails to make their transit across Egypt unmolested, and it is not appre- 
hended that the British residents which remain will be interfered with. These 
symptoms of moderation give hope that Mehemet will yield and give up Syria 
for the purpose of retaining his Pachalic of Egypt. Itis in the power of France 
to persuade him to do this, and thus secure for another term the repose of Eu- 
rope. 

But the most important intelligence is the state of relations between France 
and England. Diplomatic notes have been showered in abundance, and we 
to-day give insertion to two more from M. Thiers. These are written in reply 
to Lord Palmerston’s of the 31st of August, which appeared in the Albion of 
the 24th ult. These several documents lay bare the points in dispute between 
the two cabinets, or rather the cabinets of France and the four powers generally. 
M. Thiers admits the leading statements of Lord Palmerston, but denies 
some of the details. These details we do not think of much mo- 
ment, since both parties agree in the necessity of maintaining the 
independence of Turkey—they only differ as to the means that should 
be employed forsuch a purpose. England insists on the necessity of securing 
Syria to the Porte, while France pretends that the Porte will be stronger with- 
out it. This seems to be the great bone of contention, andas France admits 
that the views of the four powers are disinterested ; and as the four powers dif- 
fer with her in opinion merely—all having the common good equally at heart—it 
seems strange that she should be so tenacious of her epinion—it looks very con- 
ceited, at any rate. She assumes, by her conduct,that she knows five times more 
than all the rest. Thisis vanity with a vengeance. But after making allowance 
for the coxcombry in military pretensions of this fighting nation, we certainly 
cannot explain why she has placed herself in a warlike attitude against all the 
great powers of Europe. Do yout doubt my opinion; quoth M. Thiers. Then 
I shall call out the conscriptions, levy war taxes, equip fleets, and bluster in the 
newspapers. France must resent the insult! The late Mr. Canning said that 
the next European war would be a war of opinion; he could not have con- 
templated an opinion of this sort. When in the reign of Louis the 
XVIII, France undertook her celebrated crusade against Spain, and 
marched 100,000 men thither to enforce her then doctrines of government, 
Great Britain was opposed to the measure, and used her best efforts to dis- 
suade France from sucha step, and felt herself ‘‘diparaged’’ to use Mr. Can- 
ning’s term to M. Chateaubriand, by the gallic assumption and precipitance—yet 
she did not put herself in an attitude of war; she did not set her entire prese at 
work to traduce her neighbour; nor did she find an assassin ready to take the 
life of her King because he chose, as a christian prince ought to do, to entertain 
pacific sentiments. France may bluster as she pleases, but she will never pre- 
vail upon the world to believe that her conduct has been either enlightened, 
humane, or moral, in this business. She has not maintained her rank as a lead- 
ing power in Christendom, nor set an example that posterity will either follow 
or admire. 

But France is not correct in her military opinion in preferring for the protec- 
tion of the Porte the boundary of Mount Taurus. Military men as able as her 
own Marshals—for they have beaten them in the field—say that the boundary 
of the desert to the west of Syria is the safest line of demarkation. Nor is she 
correct in contending that the approach of an enemy to the capital of a country, 
gives that country increased safety. We do not see how Turkey is to be 
strengthened by taking from her Syria, and giving it to her rebellious vassal ; 
yet such is insisted on in M. Thiers’ note ; the logic is unique that pretends 
to strengthen the weak by adding to the power of the strong. Taking from the 
Sultan and giving to the Pacha is an odd way of lessening the power of the 
latter. 

But, after all, war will not, we think, ensue. The ‘tone of jM. Thiers’ notes is 
not of a character to lead to immediate hostilities, especially if the four powers 
prevail on the Sultan to recall his Firman deposing Mehemet. 

In this view of the case a door for reconciliatiun is open. France says Mehe- 
met Ali shall not be absolutely deposed and put aside. Agreed, say the four 
powers, if you will make him evacuate Syria. Inthis way the whole can be 
settled, and the “honor” of France remain untarnished. We think we see the 
end through this vista. 

We have only to add that the life of Louis Philippe has been again attempted 
hy a miscreant named Darmes, whose musket burst in hishand and the king 
escaped. The reason assigned by the wretch was, that the king was unwilling 
to sustain the glory of France by going to war! 





Spain is enjoying a lull for the moment, but what can be expected when the 
royal authority is subverted and revolutionary Juntas established in its stead. 
The Juntas, which seem little better than the Jacobin Clubs of the French Re- 
volation, are extending all through the kingdom, and set the Queen’s power 
at naught. They now deny her the right of exercising the powers of Regent 
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ee 
—that power is to be vested in acouncil of five. It is easy toforesee that 
such a measure must soon lead to’further and greater changes ;—we should not 
be surprized to see Spain a Republic within a year. The following summary 
of the present state of things we copy from the Spectator, a Liberal print. 


The course of events in Spain is perilous, though for the present all is out- 
wardly tranquil. Espartero is now everything with the Junta and the populace of 
Madrid. He has succeeded in forming a Ministry, which gives temporary satis- 
faction to the people, and has received the sanction of the Queen Regent. To 
the measures for dissolving the Cortes and establishing the liberties of the Cor- 
porations the Queen will not offer any resistance. These are to be the first pro- 
positions of the new Ministry. If the matters in dispute were to end there, and 
the promises of the Queen Regent to fulfil those stipulations could be trusted, 
Spain might enjoy internal peace. But the proposition which is to follow these, 
as a guarantee for their execution, will prove the bone of contention ; it may 
even involve the mischief of foreign interference. The Queen Regent, it is 
thought, will resolutely resist the division of the authority of the Regency, to 
which Espartero and the Provisional Government have agreed. It is now pro- 
posed that the power which she has hitherto exercised alone should be divided 
among five. ‘The new Cortes are to have the settlement of the Regency-regu- 
lation, which it is supposed will not be formally proposed to the Queen till after 
they are assembled. On her refusal, which is considered most likely, a fresh 
scene of anarchy will commence ; and even if she consented, the unwilling ac- 
quiescence would only be simulated to gain time. Meanwhile, the Janta at 
Madrid and the Juntas in the Provinces continue to exercise the functions of 
government, which they do not intend to resign until the new Cortes meet. In 
one respect they seem to manage affairs much better than the Queen Regent 
has ig done ; for, by some means or other, they have plenty of money at com- 
mand. 











Mr. O'Connell has replied to the menace of the Lord Lieutenant by setting 
his threats at defiance, and daring him to punish any repealer for his opinions or 
actions. His lordship has proceeded to visit his estate in Devonshire, leaving 
the Agitator in possession of the ground, who is making a tour to Cork and sun- 
dry other places, proclaiming his doctrines to all, both in speeches and in 
writings. He is everywhere followed, cheered, and applauded by the masses; 
but the more respectable of the community do not appear with him; one mem- 
ber of Parliament, however, Mr. C. O’Brien, is an exception, and has announced 
his determination to persevere in his former course, if it be only to resent the 
“‘insolence” of Lord Ebrington. The following are some of Mr. O’Connell’s 
recent remarks. 

“His Excellency,” quoth Mr. O'Connell, ‘‘says that he will not coerce us 
so long as we continue to act legally, and discuss the question of Repeal peace- 
fully and constitutionally—(Hear, hear.) I believe, sir, it is the first time that 
ever a Lord Lieutenant made a boast and took credit to himself that he does not 
intend to break the law.” 

‘“‘ Why, the Lord Lieutenant does not seem,” quoth he, ‘to have frightened 
any of you.—(Loud cries of ‘* No, no.”’) 

“T am delighted at the progress Repeal has made, and at the mode adopted 
to urge it forward ; and I am doubly pleased that the threat of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant has been found to intimidate nobody.” 

“ My friend, Mr. Clements, does not seem to be influenced by Lord Ebring- 
ton's promise thathe will give no promotion to repealers ; and though he has 
long been a repealer, yet if we never had him before I am sure we should have 
him a repealer now.—(Hear, hear.’’) 

We shall see how far Lord Ebrington and the Government will keep their 
promise towards these Repealers. 





The affair of Lord Cardigan and the Lith Regt. of Hussars, occupy much 
public attention, and fill so large a space in the public journals, that it is difficult 
to present any part thereof in a sufficiently condensed form. The press, it is to 
be regretted, have taken part against his Lordship, without waiting for the result 
of the Court Martial, and in some cases without any previous enquiries into the 
merits of the case. Onall sides he is represented as a haughty and imperious 
commander, paying no regard to the interests or feelings of his officers, which 
may be true for aught we know ; but there is a passage in his Lordship’s address 
to the Court, which may be read with some profit, perhaps,by all parties, and we 
subjoin it :— 

Court-martial on Capt. R. A. Reynolds.—The proceedings were continued on 
Saturday last, and resumed on Monday, at nine in the morning. In his rejoinder, 
the Earl of Cardigan thus alludes to Capt. Reynolds :— 

“He has accused me of insulting and irritating conduct in the regiment gene- 
rally, and especially of arbitrary and tyrannical, hanghty, offensive, and vindictive 
| deportment to himself ever since I have been in command of the 1egiment. , As 
no evidence of these accusations has been given, I may content myself with a 
sinple denial of the fact asserted. I might perhaps remind Captain Reynolds, 
on the other hand, of services done by me to him. When he speaks of his ser- 
vices in India having been treated by me with contempt and reproach, how will 
he reconcile that statement with the fact that, after his return from India, I 
spared no pains to reinstate him in the regiment, and that in the face of many dif- 
ficulties, and to the disappointment of other officers. It was to my strenuous ex- 
ertions on his behalf that he owes that position in the regiment, without purchase, 
which he has held up to this moment.” 

And his lordship concludes thus :— 

“‘T leave the case in the fullest confidence that your decision upon it will be 
such as, while it does justice to all parties, will ensure the welfare and efficiency 
of the regiment I have the honour to command, promote the interests of the ser- 
vice, and maintain the good order and discipline of the British army.” 

Thus has terminated this most interesting and extraordinary court-martial. 
The members of the court remained in deliberation until 12 o’clock, on the 
merits of the case, and will make their decision, which will be carried by the ma- 
jority of them. The entire of the evidence, with the adjudication, will then be 
forwarded to the Judge-Advocate-General, and for final decision to her Majesty. 
When the Queen has certified her approval, it will then be made known to the 
accused party and the public. 

The British papers announce the death of the venerable Marquess of Cam- 
den, who for along period of his life gave a practical proof of his patriotism, 
by refusing to receive his salary as a Teller of the Exchequer. The sacrifice 
made by the distinguished nobleman amounted to upwards of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, for which he on one occasion received the formal thanks of 
Parliament. His lordship expired on the 8th ult., in the cightieth year of his 
age. 

The people of Upper Canada continue to show their respect and gratitude to 
Dr. Rolph for his great exertions in favour of Emigration. Public dinners and 
addresses of congratulation have been bestowed freely and justly. But the 
exertions of this gentleman must be followed up, for there is a strong counter 
current setting in favour of emigration to New Zealand, promoted by those inte- 
rested in that distant quarter of the globe. We trust then that no time will be 
lost in securing the advantages already placed within reach by the excellent and 
distinguished gentleman just alluded to. Emigration from Great Britain to Cana- 
da is as necessary for the moral and political prosperity of the province, as rain 
and manure are to bring forth the fruits of the earth. 

















We regret to announce the death of Thomas Dalton, Esq. Editor and Pro- 
prietor of the Toronto Patriot. The paper it is understood will be continued 
for the benefit of the widow and family, and will as usual be conducted on con- 
servative principles 

We have also to announce the death of Captain Halkett, of the Coldstream 
Guards, lately Military Secretary to his Excellency, Sir George Arthur. This 
gallant officer is generally regretted. 





*.* We find an opinion prevails that Mr. Cunard’s Steamers will continue 
to ran on the 4th and 19th of each month from Liverpool. This is an error, for 
during the four winter months of November, December, January, and February, 
only one boat will leave England, viz. that of the 4th. This is in accordance 
with the arrangement made with her Majesty’s Government. 


*,* The beautiful engraving of the Wild Turkey which Mr. Audubon has 
permitted us to insert on our last page, will be generally admired. 

_ — aie - ee 
Ww... asituation as resident or daily Governess,a lady competent to teach 
French, English, and Music ; has no objection to go South. References given. 
Address E., Albion office. nove-3t. 


ANCING ACADEMY.—Mr. J. Parker has the honor to announce to his scholars, 
subscribers, and the public, that his opening Ball will take place on Friday evening 
next, 13th Nov.,at his splendid Saloon, Tammany Hall. After this the Publics will take 
place as usual every Wednesday evening during the season. A variety of New Cotil- 
lions will be introduced by Mr. Brown and his celebrated Band. School days will take 
a" every Thursday and Saturday,with the exception of next week,when there will be 
yut one school day, which will be on Seturday in consequence of painting and fitting up 
the Establishment. School hours tor young ladies, from 3 to 5, boys from 5 to 7, gen- 
tlemen from 8 to 10, P. M. nov7-lt 
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Birds of America.—Mr. Audubon has published No. 20 of his highly popular 
edition. The following are its contents. 1. Black and Yellow Wood- Warbler 
(three specimens.) 2. Prairie Wood-Warbler, male and female. 3. Blue 
Mountain Warbler. 4. Connecticut Warbler, male and female. 6. Macgilli- 
vray’s Ground Warbler, male and female. 

We have been favoured with one of Mr. Audubon’s plates, the Wild Turkey, 
which will appear in a subsequent number ; it is executed in a masterly style, on 
eopper, by a European artist, and is one of the few instances where a copper 
engraving has been made available to the ordinary mode of type printing. 








Sunmiary. 


* Mrs. Wright, who, as Miss Dunn, surprised the world many years since by 

her exquisite portraits painted with her mouth (she having neither hands, arms, | 
legs, hor feet), is now going the round of the provinces, pursuing her former | 
profession. 

In the year 1750, a clergyman coming to London from Devonshire took 
Isave of his family, made his will, rode ps, Baw vy and was a fortnight on the 
road. On cry | last a gentleman came from Birmingham to sit at Haydon 
for his portrait in the great anti-slavery picture, sat three hours, and returned to 
his family to tea. 

We have had much pleasure in learning that her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to direct that Mr. Dibdin, the author of some well known dramatic pie- 
ok sat many naval songs, shall receive a hundred pounds of the Royal Bounty 

und. 

, The national debt is considerably more than adollar per minute from the time 
out first parents were in Paradise to the present time !—more than £15 sterling 
per hour through all the ages of man’s existence. 

The Countess of Durham intends passing the winter in Naples with the Earl 
and Ladies Lambton. 

The Earls of Kenmare and Listowel will be immediately raised to the Peer- 
age of the United Kingdom. 


Workmen are busily engaged in pulling down the ancient mansion called 
Riseholme Hall, which is to be replaced by a very handsome building of modern 
architecture, for the reception of the Bishop of Lincoln. The cost of the 
erection will exceed £6000. 


In’ the year 1841 there will happen six eelipses, viz.—Four of the sun and 
two of the moon, out of which number one only of the latter will, however, be 
visible at Greenwich. 

At present there is cnly one French craft in the port of London, the Odin, 
Tessel, loading for Caen. 

Since the invention of propelling vessels at sea by steam, a voyage by sea 
from America to England can be performed in less than double the time it took 
a‘century ago to travel from York to London. 


“A great namber of the convicts in Wodlwich arsenal were, on Monday, ac- | 
tively employed in chipping the rast off the balls in the arsenal, and everything 
bespoke preparations for war. 

The affairs of Hammersley’s bank are transferred to the superintendence of 
the Court of Chancery. By anotice which appeared on Tuesday under a de- 
cree of that court, the creditors are to come in and prove their debts before a 
Master in Chancery, or be excluded from the benefits of that decree. 


A gentleman travelling by the coach to Edinburgh, from the south, the other 
day, had for his fellow passengers a deaf and dumb couple, who, he learned, had 
only the day before been ‘united in the silken bands. of Hymen.” ‘They ap- 
peared to be ae! fond of each other, and kept up a conversation ail the 
way, ee and looks, which, though mute, was truly eloquent. How, at the 
alter, their troth was plighted respectively he could not tell, but he was quite sa- 
tisfied of their being well aware of the situation in which they were placed, and 
the duties they owed to each other. 

Government have determined to bring into Parliament, at the commencement 
of the ensuing session, a general measure for forming local courts in each | 
district of England for the recovery of small debts, and recompense for inju- 
ries, &e 

It is understood that the Hon. Mr, Browne, brother of the Earl of Kenmare, 
will start on the Liberal interest for the County of Kerry, at the next election. | 

You may place a hundred handsful of fragrant herbs and flowers before the 
nightingale ; yet he wishes not, in his constant heart, for more than the sweet 
breath of his beloved rose. 

We should not despair of the goodness of the world, if we do not happen to 
see it-immediately around us. The atmosphere is still blue, though so much of 
it as.is enclosed in our apartments, is colourless. 

Truth is impossible to be soiled by any outward touch as the sunbeam. 

A boy three years of age was asked who made him? With his little hand and 
foot upon the floor, he artlessly replied, «‘ God made me a little baby, so high, and | 
I grew the rest. 

Mebemet Ali, in his late manifesto to the four Powers, describes himself as 
that ‘ poor old man, content with what God had given him.” 




















Varieties. 
A Lucky Epigram.—Having met at a dinner-party the late Mr. Strathan, the 
King’s printer, then suffering from gout and old age, though his intellectual fa- 
culties remained unimpaired, he (James Smith,) sent him next morning the fol- 
lowing jeu d’ esprit :— 
“Your lower limbs seem’d far from stout 
When last I saw you walk ; 
The causeI presently found out 
When you began to talk. 


The power that props the body’s length 
In due proportion spread, 
In you mounts upwards, and the strength 
All settles in the head.” 
This compliment proved so highly acceptable to the old gentleman,that he made 
an immediate codicil to his will, by which he bequeathed to the writer the sum 
of three hundred pounds! Since the daysof Sannazarious it may be question- 
ed whether any bard has been more liberally remunerated for any equal num- 
ber of lines.—Letters, Memoirs, and Comic Miscellanies of James Smith—by 
his brother Horace. 


According to the Book of Jasher, recently published, Naomah, the dau _— 
of Enoch, was five hundred and eighty years old when she was married to Noah. 
Let the old maids of the present day take courage. 


A dissenting minister, who has a false set of teeth, was preaching on Sunday 
last, in a chapel not one hundred miles from Preston. Not having his exotic 
ivories properly fastened, they gave way, and frequently incommoded the reve- 
rend gentleman, who, in spite of his utmost efforts, could only deliver his dis- 
courses in a whistling key. Tired, a: length, with his fruitless and oft-repeated 
endeavours to arrange the troublesome occupants of his mouth, he was obliged to 
confess to the congregation the cause of his annoyance, and begged of them to 
sing a hymn while he fixed his teeth securely ; which being done, he managed 
to preach the remainder of the sermon without further interruption.— Manches- 
ter Courier. 

Perfect Bliss.— Well, Master Jackson,” said the minister, walking home- 
ward after service with an industrious labourer, who was a constant attendant ; 
“Well, Master Jackson, Sunday must be a blessed day of rest for you, who 
work so hard all the week? And you make a good use of the day, for you are 
always to be seen at church?” “ Aye, sir,” replied Jackson, ‘It is, indeed, a 
blessed day; I works hard enough all week; and then I comes to church o’ 
Sundays, and set me down, and lays my legs up, and thinks o’ nothing.” —The 
Doctor, 

A Broad Hint.—A publican who was ill served by his brewers, wrote them 
the following laconic remonstrance :—‘t Gentlemen do please come and taste 
my beer, for nobody else will.” 

Tna Scotch market-town. the following dialogue took place between a farmer 
and an Irish reaper—the latter considerably under the common stature. Irish- 
man: “ Do you want any body for the harvest ?”—Farmer: “ Yes.”—Iris- 
man: ‘ Will you take me t’—Farmer: “No, you're too wee.”—lIrishman : 
“ Arrah, now and do you cut your corn at the top.” 

Swift called dancing “voluntary madness.” The Chinese seem to think it 
useless fatigue ; for when Commodore Anson was at Canton, the officers of the 
Centurion had a ball upon some court holiday ; while they were dancing a Chi- 
nese, who surveyed the operation, said softly to one of the party, ‘* Why don't 
you let your servants do this for yuu ?” 


At a shop window in Upper Rathbone street, Oxford street, a bill is exhibited 
on which is written :—*‘ A Splendid Occtave Squaire Pianer Fortee For Sale. 
Musical Instrewments Purchaised. A Quit door aprentise Wanted.” 

Spurzheim was lecturing on phrenology. ‘ What is to be conceived the 
order of drunkenness !” said the professor. “The Larrel organ,” interrupted 
Bannister. 








AN English Lady, a pupil of Henri Herz, gives lessons in Music on his method. Re- 
ferences to several families, in which she is now teac hing, and to the R evd. Dr. 
Wainwright. For cards of address apply at this office. nov7-tf. 

TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversm iths, 

and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Estab lish. 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway,two doors above the Carlton House ; where they 
will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufac- 
ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
feel confident that tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 
passed. oct 17-3m. 
A LAUY is wanted to teach Music on Piano Forte—Address Principal of the M ary- 

land Seminary, Pikesville, near Baltimore, post-paid. She must be thoroughly 
competent to take advanced pupils, and must shew the best references as :egards mo- 


ral character. If she can play on other instruments, teach French, &c., an increased 
compensation will be given. oct 17-4t. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 











oo ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From 
Boston, iv ool. 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R. N. Oct. 13 Sept 19 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R. N. Noy. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R. N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R. N. Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ACADILA, Edward C. Miller, R. N. Jan. 1 Dec. 4 


The long-talked of review is postponed sine dic, two troops of Prince Albert's! Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for, 


Hussars having, as we stated last week, returned to their quarters at Chichester. 


For passage, apply to S. $. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Boston. 
Sept. 8 tf, 


___ She Alvion. —- 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 26! Broadway, entrance in W: 
von st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery 
eneral. 

. Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 

rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 

Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 

patients auring his absence. ’ = 

The rto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 

Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. Augie 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 
A. SAMANOS, No. 4 Wall st., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
A. Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of the various noted Brands, sizes and qualities of Segars. Also, a general as- 
sortment of every article in the smoking line, sougrising pipes, tubes, &c.; also, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 
Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 
sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 


A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have bein fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : : : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tothe ground. By. the ad- 
vice of a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 

ic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe per stn | cured, as I 
ave not been troubled with itsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefitof my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman ofthe 17th Ward, 








To Dr. Powell. G } 
There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 
No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but isa more powerful pre. 
aration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
B 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 








STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 

‘o~ Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, is ap- 
pointed to sail :— 
From Bristol From New York 
On Saturday, 12th Sept. On Saturday, 10th October 
Saturday, 7th Nov Tuesday, 8th Dec. , 

Rate of passage in all parts of the ship including wmes, &c, $130—steward's fees 

5 


The ship can take about 200 tons freight. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Oct. 10—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended to run regu- 
larly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail : 
From New York. 
Ist December, 





From London. 
lst November. 
New York to Liverpool. ' 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, M. M. Keane, ,commander, will sail : 
From New York, From Liverpool. 
2d November, Ist January, 1841, Ist December, 

The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
loon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 

The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 

The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 

Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Oct tf. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 

year :— 
sap UTICA, J. B Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th reer June and October. 

hip CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. ‘ 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new we for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 











Ships. Masters. Days of so | from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Louis Phili J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24)Dee. 1, March 16, July 8 
Iowa wed W. Pell, | “ 24, “ 16, June 8| “ 8, April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, ner. & * OF * Me? MF 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten,| “ 16,March 8, “ 24/Jan. 1, “ 16, “* @ 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8| “ 8,May 1, “ 16 
Ville de Ly@n, |C. Stoddard, |Dee. 6: % Gy Mi LM, BS 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24)Feb. 1, “ 16, “% 8 
Emerald G.W Howes, | “-m “ 16, Aug. S| “ 6,June 1, “ 18 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, * 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C.Anthony,jr| “ 16,May 8,  “ cee te 6°) Bue 6 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “* 24, “ 16, Sept. “ 6,July. 1, %, 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscrivers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To saM on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. | ; 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— . Pu 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 








fork. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. li, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, s 1 © 16 * 10). Sy 58s. a7 
Gladiator, T Britton, “ 20, * 20, ‘ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, eb. 3, June: 1, Cet. B's O'R, 
Wellington, D Chadwick, “« 10 * 10, “cl & Bi, ¢ 27, B® 
Quebec F. H. Hebard, on .* & i" 


_* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1{ * 17; “ 47, “17 
Samson, Sturgis, ew SS) a eS SS oe Se 


= 
_ 





President, J. M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20/May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ IT 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, “ 1, 4 yy, “: ie? 2.8 eS @ 


Westminster, 'G. Moore, « 2, * 2 “ @MisJune 7, Oet...7, Feb. 7 

These ships ave all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 


York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, mes Nov, 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, ont 25 





Virginian, Higgins, » es” ae Sept 1, Jan. 1, Muy 
New York, W.C. Barstow,, “19, “ 19, o'r 7, « + 
Roscius J. Collins, ‘“, * oa ee’ ee 13 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, 7, § %&. & HS Se © Se eee 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13/0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 19, “ 19, “ yo « 7, -* Naa 7 


Siddons, _ |N.B.Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “ 95 “ 13, « 33, “ 53 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19, “ vs, * 19 
“ 7 7 














Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, Se “ 95, « c 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ IB/Nov J, March 1, July I 
Columbus, Cropper, SM. 6 IR ote, 1 re Fo A GOS FF 
Sheridan, ___ |Depeyster, “os, © £6, .% Oh 4.18. * Bar 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, “ 19. “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, Sigyy seg tan ee weg eS 
United States, /J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 13, ™ 13/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, * 08, % 2, Bee Se See eg 
Garrick, {A. S.Palmer,| “95, “ 95, “ g5 « 13, “ 13 @ J3 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant aceommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo) is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiwes, stores, aud bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills uf lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. ¥. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co gLiverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and Uniteddlfates 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. ashington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. ¥. 
p a beg rt o> eo bey Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
ents for oscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Ag — , , E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpo 





November 1, 
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